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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The present the rcsxilt of actual experience, was? 

drawn up with the intention of enabling a child, at eight or 
nine years of age, to comnieTice the Art of Comiposition, and 
advance by easy and graduated lessons, Ixom the siinples|^ sub- 
jects level to ordinary apprehension, till he should have acqui- 
red some degree of facility in the arrangement of Ms thoughts 
as well as coirectness of expression. For this purpose, the first 
lesson Ims- been so framed as to become eitlier the basis of the 
second, or an appropriate introduction to it^tlie second to the 
third, the third to the fourth, and so on throughout. All 
anticipation and precipitancy have been carefully avoided. 
For, it is a maxim, trite indeed, but of invariable importance, 
that he who wishes successfully to instruct youth in the Art of 
Thinking and Composition, must, in these, as in other branches, 
be content to follow Katiii*e, to add line to line, and precept to 
precept, here a little and there a little as the mind expands. 


Not only has attention been paid that , the lessons be 
naturally progressive in difficulty, but that the subjects intro- 
duced be such as will requhe the discriminafaori of the Pupil, 
and desen’e a place in his memory for future, service. As 
early impressions are the most permanent, advantage has been , 
taken of giwlnally leading the mind toTorai some notion of J;;. 
those subjects which will subsequently occupy much of its . ..y,. 
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attention and InTOstigation. This mode is perlmps the best 
that can be devised for creating habits of observation and 
reiiccticm, and may be extended in tho more advanced stages 
of Edneatiom At the rate of t^vo lessons per week, the whole 
of. the chapters will be completed in the coarse of Three Tears 
and a Half* 


Tim Antlior recommends the Abridgment of his English 
Graijpmar to be studied simultaneously with this Work, after- 
guards, the Pupil can proceed with advantage to his larger 
treatises. 


latBOS CoiXE<JIATB Aino CoJWEHCIAl. SCHOOL, 
jAOTiET Sot, 1848. . 


No(e — This work has hem recently introduced into the Gorernmenf 
Schools by her lMra^esty’’s Privy Council for Education. 

Lssns, Apniiy 1840. 
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JUMOE lE'GLISH COMPOSITIOF. 


COURSE I. -PART L 


CHAPTER I. 

Kote.— . This Chapter should be answered vivd voce, and not written, 

SECTION' I# -““EXERCISES OK FAMILXAB OBJECTS AKB 
TUEZM OVALITIES, 

IjESSON 1. 

I. -Mention the names of the things that yon see before yon* 

^ in the school 

^ in the house. 

^ in the play ground. 

® in the garden. 

® in a farmyard. 

7. inachurdi. 

* in a ship, 

9. in a room. 

Lesson 2* 

1. Enumerate the parts of a book. 

of a chair. 

^ of a table. 

^ of a garden. 

* of a school '/ 

7. ofaHhcsay. ) 
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L Emm&c&te the sta^eets of the toTvii in which you reside. 

t. the churches and other places of worship, and 

the ministers of the same. 

3 the large public buildings, and their particu- 

lar object. 

4 the villages and gentlemen’s seats near tlie 

to>vn. 

]. Mention aE the tilings that you can recollect that are 
citlier globular or square, 

2 all the dowers that hare an agreeable smell. 

3. ^ the different birds of prey; — ^beasts of prey. 

4. all the horned animals. 

f,* all tlie qnadnipeds; — bipeds. 

6 the yegctables which grow in the kitchen gar- 

den, and their uses. 

Lessojt 5. 

1, Mention several adjectives applied to ^notion, 

2. verbs denoting motion. 

5 adjeeitves applied to rest, 

4. denoting 

5. verbs doiLOtm^ smeUing, 

6. verbs denoting tasting. 


SECTION H.— EXEECISES ON WOKDS HAVING AN 
OPPOSITE SZGmPICATIOE. 

Lessoit 6. 

Instead of the adjectives^ nouns^ verhs^ &c. given 
in the following Lesson, the Pupil is required to 
name other adjectives, nouns, verbs, &c. which have 
an opposite signification. 

Thus, the adjective having an opposite signification to laMteisUmk; the 
noun opposite to* petice is wut i the verh opposite to wwnAcT is settle, - 
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I Sbct/S.] mST COUBBE 1. 

I Exercise* — Happy, hope, goodness, knowledge, cIieetM* 

ness, Tirtue, industry, sincerity, docility, temperance, justice, 
prosperity, passionate, candour, freedom, hot, crooked, vigor- 
ous, tall, beautiful, quick, enmity, delight, pleasure, savage, 
wise, conceal, noble, rise, south, east, want, external, absent, 
# none, few, daiic, tight, strength, sweet, large, hard, modern, 
behind, early, cool, busy, high, wide, thick, native, muddy. 

Mention the words opjjonie in signidcation to the 
following ; -™r 

Ih*oud, eternity, poverty, conquerable, day, praise, silence, 

I all, blessed, health, right, homely, meiry, child, gentle, eve, 

pure, warm, discordant, remote, hilly, liberal, perfect* ^ood, 
bending, below, barren, sparkle, refuse, banquet, sharp, joy, 
debase, impart, swim, stern, storm, long, young, friend, full, 
lose, triumph, live, forget, soon, bloom, vulgar, moderation, 

;• humanity, nuinei’ous, impexrinent, futee, reveal, truth. 

Lesson 8. 

I An Ellipsis signifies the 07Jiission of some word or 

words, as in these examples ; — A , , . mm John 
reads ... lesson.” When the words are sujpplied, the 
phrases will be, — ‘‘A good man “John reads his 
lesson.” 

L Supply appropriate articles to the following 

... ilower, ... acorn, ... apple, ... clouds, ... fields, ... rainbow, 
...honour, ... pens,... 'Thames, ... Humber, ... Pope,,... Queen, 
... sun, ... moon, ... river, ... tables, ... variety, ... sea, laws. ' 


2. Supply appropriate substantives to the following 
adjectives, as in these examples ; — “A swift ... 
“A tali When the substantives are supplied, 
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the clauses >riil stand tlms ; — A swift horse A 
tall ' 

. Ejcebcisb* — A woody a gloomy an aged a nod- 
ding a ^ady a diatched a Bttle a conntry 

a xmned a stately a ragged a higlx a rapid 
a binding a crystal a fertile, a clianning an old 

a rural a splendid a royal, a flowery a fine 
a large the bMng a wliistling a beating a 
barren a glassy a heavy a pure a swelling 
a s^fltry a towcinng a cloudless the hollow the 
neighing the sahhath . 

LESS031? 9. 

IrSopply appropriate adjectives to the following 
nouns, as m these instances ; — A man ‘'^A 
konse;^^ 'sky is-' ... Wkefi tke adjectives 

are supplied, the clauses will standthus; — ‘^A good 
man A large house “The sky is hlue.^^ 
Bxeecise.— B eef, bread, ... cakes, ... pies, nuts, 


door, ... wood, ... lime, ... slate, ... room, ... hall, ... chair, 
... tea, desk, ... box, ... glass, ... knife, ... fork, ... plate, 
... spades, ... bedding, ... face, ... eyes, ... moutli, ... teeth, 
lips, ... cheeks, ... hands, the ... sun, the ... stars, the ... 
wind, .... snow, ... brass, ... gold, ... lead, ... mountain, 
lake, ... rirer, ... sea, ... yaliey, ... island, ... shor^ ... cliff, 
... beacb, ... sand, ... forests, ... gardens, ... roses, ... horse, 
. . sheep, *„ goat, ... dog, ... wolf, ... salmon, ... herring, ... 
butterflies, ... serpent, ... viper, „. toad, ... frog, ... flies, ... 
bees, ... wasps. 

'% Supply the in thefoilowing phrases 

Bxbecisb. am Writing. ... art industrious. ... is dis-» 
interested. honour them, .... encourages ... . Command ... . 
We assisted .... ... completed my jonm^. Our will 
detect r It was choice. ” Qur; best Mends arc 
... of ... faultsi, and teach ... how to correct ... , 
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Lessor 10. 

L Supply appropriate verbs to express the cries, 

aatzonSy or ?nottons of tlie animals and things men- 
tioned in the following Exercises, Thns 3 ;.«ifTI;iedog 
ass dog harks 'The ass ' 

* hraf/s.^^ 

ExEnciSE.-™Bn*tls the parrot the. dore the cock 
...j the raven the horse the cow the lion the 

snaJee the sheep the cat the wolf ...» fish the 

worm..., the pig ducks the lark the bee the 

spanw the peacock the feet the tongue the 
nose the ejes the hands the teeth the rain 
the sun the wind the grass, a ship the h^l 
fire a top corn gold diamonds water .i., 
snow thunder lightning the stai's... . 

2. Supply notms denoting the objects o£ an action ; 
that is, nouns governed by some transitive verb, as 
in these examples John strikes the table 
mended the pen Here, table is governed hj strikes, 
and pen by mended. 

Exercise. — I have written a . . . , The sun melts .... The 
dog caught ... . I heard ... . The cow gives ... . Boys love 
... . Mmj dressed ... . Soldiers defend".,, . • He recited ... . 
She may play.... Heread.... Ihonour.... Johnhascut 
.... A robber kilied , The clock marks , The earth 
completes its . 

Lessox 11. 

L Supply adverbSi of time, place, or manner, to the 
following verbs. Thus, “John never writes “He 
sat there “He speaks slowly 
Exercise. Alexander sings ... . He ran ... . The orator 
spoke .... I shall see him .... Eds brother was. ... absent. 
Can you speak to me ? He came ... at the proper tame.. 
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The task is pearformed, ... will they anive ? We ... resolve, 
hnt perfoiA ... shall we stop ? 

2. Supply the prepositions in the following sen- 
tences; — . ■ ^ ' 

Bxeecisb. — Bind them . . . tlij neck. The shepherd was .. . 
his flock. Abraham bowed ... the people of the land. The 
shattered vessel disappeared ...'the waves. He sat ... the &o. 
The ship went ... the -wind. He ran ... the hill. He sailed ... 
the stream. The general was ... the fort. The boat sails 
the lake. He was ... the house. I will make thee raler ... 
many things. He set his face ... the wilderness. 

3. Supply the conjunctions in the following sen- 
tenets 

ExEKOisn.— Copper, iron, lead, are most useful metals. Yes- 
terday was cold, wet, windy. Mowers bloom die. John, is 
here, Thomas is absent. The sun warms, lights, charms man- 
kind, A good man loves his comitiy, his family, his friends 
Thomas writes weH, expeditiously. The earth is at one period, 
of the year nearer to Sirius ... at another, ... the size of the 
star is not altered thereby, 

HESS03S’ 12. ' ' 

Supply the words omitted in the following sen- 
tences, so as to inahe sense of the whole. 

Exekciss, — is education ... the common mind ; 

. , Just as the twig the tree’s inclined. 
Hisappointmesnt ... in many a prize. 

As bees in and stings us with success. 

The rose is but it is surrounded with ... : the lily of the ... 
,is fragrant, but it springs up amongst ... , The spring is 
but it is soon .u ; the summer is bright, but the winter destroys 
its . The rainbow is very but it soon ... away; life is 
goo^ but it is quickly swallowed up , 

There is a land, where the roses are without where the 
fioweis are not-mixed with ... , In that land, there is ... spring, , 


aiiiisilaaiiiiii 
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and light without any ... . The tree of ... giw& in the taulst 
of it j rircrs of.,, arc tlicre, and 6owcrs that; n^er ... . My- 
riads of... are there, and surround thetlrroneof with a per- 
petual .... The angels with their ... sing ... continually, and 
the cherubim hy on ... . This country is ... * it is the country, 
of those tliat ... ; and notMng that is wicked .must inha.hit... . 
The ... must not spit its venom among ... ; nor the. poisonous 
hen-bane grow among sweet ... ; neither must any one that does 
ill ... into that good land. 

Tins earth is pleasant, for it is ... earth ; and it is lillcd with 
... things. But that country is fai’ ... . There W'e shall not 
grieve any nor be ... any more, nor do ... any more. There 
the cold of winter shall not ... us, nor the heats of .summer ... 
m. In that countiy there am no wars, nor quarrels, bst all 
dearly ....one another. When our pa.rents and friends die, and 
arc laid in we see thorn ... ; hut there wc shall ... them 
again, and live with them, and he ... no more, 

L-ESSOH 18. 

Supply appropriate words in the folIo\\dng sen- 
tences; — 

Exeboise. — T he sparrow has only two ; but it has also 
two ... : it is clothed with ; and lays ; and belongs to the 
class of animals which are called .... 

• The herring has neither legs nor : it has neither hair, like 
the... ; nor feathers, like the ... : but it is covered with ... . It 
can neither walk, like the ... ; nor fiy, like the : but it can 

; that is, it can ... from place to place in the water. Eor 
this purpose, it uses its ... and its tail. 

The frog has ... legs. Its ... legs arc the longer, and they 
are more useful for ... than for moving about on the ground. It 
cannot walk, but only .... It lives both in ’’the water and ... 
land, and, therefore, is one of the animals that ,are;ea-lled ... , 

Almost eveiy animal has a peculiar voice, p:k and the 
'uightingalo ... the magpie ... ; the cock ^oodk 

'thegoose... I thepwL.. ; the dog*,. ; theS’l!!; thego^and' 


.iiti 


^ ".y Am'’ rd A , 
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tho sheep ; the young pig j tlic horse ; the cow ; 
the Hon ; the cat ; the frog ; and the cricket .... Some 
seem to huro so voice^ as the the and many of the 
insects. 

Some ajmnals are covered with hair, as ; some with wool, 
as I 'somo.mth bristles, as ... ; some with feathers, as ; 
some With scales,- as ; and otliers with shell, as ... . 

. liESSOK 14 . 

Supplj appropriate words in the following sen- 
tencess — ' 

Exeeoiss. — ' Oxen, cows, horses, sheep, &c., eat ; dogs and 
cats eat ... 5 fowls and geese eat ... j bees lire on the ... 5 caterr 
piila^ live on ... . 

The land outside a town or a village is called the ... . Land 
which is ploughed and sown with grain, is called .... A 
held, in which grass and clover grow, is called.... The 
people who seE smaU quantities of any thing in a shop, are 
called ... j those who buy larger quantities from the laakei’s 
to supply the ^opkeepers, are called .... 

In Winter, trees lose their ...,and dowers ; snow ... and 
water ..... in Spring, the trees put forth ne-w the flowers 
begin to, ... 5 and the corn ... from the earth. In Summer, 
the sun shines most and causes great ... . In Autumn, 

. fmit is the hops are and flowersbegin .... 

I can hear the song of..., the cracking of a the neigh- 
ing of a murmuring of a ...,the tones of..., and the 
ticking of a ... . 

I feel that fee that ice is that the rays of the sun ... 
me j that stone Is wool ... ; glass and bricks ... . 

I taste that sugar Is , . vinegar is ... . 

The fanner tills the and, when fee com is the miller 
grinds it into from which our . .. is made. Wool from fee 
... ba£^ is made into fee hides of animals into and fee 
feathers of fewls Into,.., . , , 
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SECTION IT. — ESEECISES ON WOMBS m»SOVSCED 
T3E SAMS. 


IjBsson is. 

Explain the following words wMcIi are spelled dif- 
ferently, but pronounced exaetfy alike, except in the 
words beginning with h aspirated. (In these words, 
the aspirate should always be sounded.) 

Thus, Accessary, signifies an accomplice ; assisting. 

Accessory, signifies additional. 

teRCiSE.~-Abilitj, IiabUity ;-~Al)le, Abel;*— Adds, adze;— 
Ail, ale, hail, Me;— Air, Ayr, ere, eV, Eyre, hek, bail*, hare; 
—Aloud, allmTed; — ^Altar, alter, baiter; — ^Am, bam;— 
Ann, Anne; — ^Analyst, annalist; — Anchor, anker, banker; — 
And, band ; — ^Ante, anti ; — ^Arbonr, knbonr ; — ^Ardour, harder ; 
—Ark, arc, Iiark; — Arm, barm; — Arras, harass; — ^Arrow, bar- 
row Art, liait, heart Artless, heartless As, has As- 
cent, assent ; — ^Asb, bash ; — ^Asp, hasp. 

LESson- 16. 

Explain the following, pronounced alike; — 

Exebcise. — ^A speration, asp/ration ; — ^At, hat Ate, bate ; 
— Anger, augur ;—Angbt, ought;— Awl, all, bah, haul;— 
Axe, backs;— Bacon, baken;— Bad, bade;— Bail, bale;— Baize, 
bays; — ^Bald, bawled; — bawl; — ^Barbarj,- barbeny; — 
Bare, ■ bear Barren, baron Base, bass Bay,, bey Be, 
bee Beach, beech Bean, been Beat, beet Bean, Bo ! 
bow {iJte verb'); — Beer, bier; — ^BelJ, belle; — ^Berry, bury; — 
Berth, birth, 

• Lessor 1/, . , ■ ^ 

Explain the following, pronounced exactly alike ; — . 
Exebcisb:— B innacle, binocle Bit, bitt Bit^ bight 
Blew, blue;— Board, bored;— Bore, boor, boar,*-Bdtigb, bow 
Bourn, borne;— Bowl, boll, bole ;-<HBby, buoy; — 
Braid, brayed ; — ^Brake, break Braze, brays ;-^-Breacb, breech ; 
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— ^Bread, bred ; — ^Breast, Brest j—Britain, Briton ; — ^Broach, 
broocb; — brews j — ^Brute, bruit*, — ^Burrow, borough j — 
But, butt 5 — Buy* by, bye; — Calendar, calender; — Calk, 
cauk; — Candid, candied. 

Lessoist 18. 

Explain the following, pronounced alike; — 

ExEEOiSE.*~-Cane, Cain ; — Cannon, canon;— Carrot carat; — 
Cart, chart; — Cask, casque; — ^Cast, caste; — Ceiling, sealing; — 
Cell, sell; — Cellar, seller; — Censer, censor; — Cent, sent, scent; 
— Cere, sear, seer ; — Cession, session ; — Chaste, chased ; — Check, 
cheque; — Choir, quire;— Choler, collar; — Chronical, chronicle; 
— Cit, sit;— Cite, sight, site; — Clark, clerk; — Clause, claws; — 
Cli^ clef; — Clime, climb; -—Colonel, kernel; — Compliment, 
complement; — Complimental, complemental. 

Lessor 19. 

Explain the following, pronounced ea?ac% alike; — 

Exehcise.' — C lose end% clothes; — Coarse, course, corse; 

—Cobble, coble; — Concert, consort; — Cord, chord; — Core, 
coips;— Cough, koff; — Counsel, council; — Cozen, cousin; — 
Creak, creek; — Cruel, crewel; — Cniisc, crews; — Cue, kew% 
queue, — Curb, kerb; — Cypress, Cyprus; — ^Dam, damn;— Bay, 
Dey; — ^Dear, deer; — ^Deign, Bane; — Demean, demesne; — ^De- 
scent, dissent; — ^Dew, due; — ^Die, dye; — ^Dire,dyer; — ^Discreet, 
discrete;— Doe, dough;— Draft, draught Dram, drachm; — 
Dun, done;— Dust, dost; — ^Dying, dyeing. 

. Lessor 20. 

Explain the following, pronounced exactly alike ; — 
Exeeoisk. — ^E arl, hurl; — ^Earnest, Ernest; — Eat, heat;— 
Eddy, heady;— Edge, hedge; — ^Ell, hell; — ^Elm, holm; — 
Err, her;— Erred, herd, heard; — ^Erringjherring; — ^Eve, heave; 
—Ewer, hewer;— Eaint, feint;— Fane, fain, feign;— Fare, 
fair;— Fawn, faim;< — ^Feat, feet; — ^Fees, feaze; — ^Fellow, felloe; 
— ^Feud, feod Fillip, Philip Fir, for — ^Fissure, feher 
Flee, flea ;^Fiour, flower Foe, foh ! — ^Fort, forte ; — ^Forth, 
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fourtli j — ^Four, fore ; — ^Fowl, foiil, — ^Freeze, feieze,;- — ^Funga^ 
togoiisj— Fme, fe, fars *,-™Gage, gauge gate?--. 
Gall, Gaxzi Galloon, ga,lieon Gild, guild j— Gilt, guilt 

I/ESSOH 21. , ' ' ■ ■ 

Explain the following, prononncedea?a(?%alihei— 
Fxekcise.— G lows, gloze ; — Gore, goar Grate, great 
Grater, greater;— Greaves, grieves;— Groan, 'grown;— Guest, 
guessed Haw, awe;— Hear, here, ear;— Heerse, Erse;— 
Heater, eater;— He%v, hue, Hugh;— Hide, hied;— High, hie! I, 
eje;— I-mi, ill;— Hii'e, ire, higher;— His, is;— Hist, hissed; 
—Hit, it;— Ho, hoe;— Hoard, horde Hold, old;— Hole, 
whole;— Hollow, holla;— Holy, wholly Hoop, whoop;— 
Hymn, him. 

Lessor 22, . . • 

Explain the following, pronounced alike; 

Exebcise.— I n, inn ;— Indite, indict Islands, Highlands ; 
—Isle, aisle, I H IVe, hive J ettee, jetty tlmy, dewry ; 
—Key, quay;— Knot, not;— Lacks, lax; — ^Lade, laid; — ^Lair, 
layer;— Lane, lain;— Lapse, laps;— Leak, leek;— Least, leased; 
—Led, lead; — ^Lee, lea; — ^Lees, leas; — ^Lesson, lessen; — ^Levy, 
leveo;— Lier,„liaj, Ijto;— L oan, lone;— Lock, loch or lough;— 
Lore, lower; — Low, lo! — Lynx, links; — ^Maid, made; — Mail, 
male ; — Mane, main Maimers, manors ; — ^Maa-shal, Marshall, 
martial ; — Marten, Martin; — ^hlare, mayor, 

Lessok 23.' 

Explain the following, pronounced exac^ij alike;— 

Exebcise, — Maze, maize ; — ^Mead, meed ; — ^Mean, ’niiA'Q * 

Medal, meddle; — Meet, mete, meat; — ^Mersey, mercy;— Mes- 
sage, messuage;— Metal, mettle;— Metre, meter;— Might, mite; 
— Mighty, mity;— Miner, minor;— Mist, missed Moan! 
mown Moor, more Mote, moat;— Mule, mewl;r-Musclo, 
mussel;— Muse, mews; — ^Kap, knap; — Naughty nought; — ^Ha- 
vai, navel;— Have, knave;— Kay, neigh Heed, knead;— 
Hew, knew, gnu;— Hight, knight Hik knit;— Ho, know. ^ 
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. Lessok 24* 

Explain tlie followings pronoimced emctl]/dlike; — 
'■ B3o:ECiSE.“--Hose, knows* — Oaks, ore, o’er, 

iioar Ode, owed ; — Ok I owe ; — One, won ; — Ope, hope ; — 
Osier, kosiet;-— Otter, hotter; — Our, hour; — Owes, hose; — Owl, 
howl;~Bain, pane; — ^Pains, panes; — ^Pair, pai*e, pear, payer; 

' — ^Fakce, Pa^as ; — ^Palate, pallet, palette ; — ^Pale, pail ; — ^Pall, 
Paul 5-— Pannel, panel ; — ^Panse, paws ; — ^Peak, pique ; — ^Peal, 
peel; — Pearl, purl; — Peer, pier; — ^Peerage, pierage; — ‘Pendaiit, 
pendent Phrase, frays ; — Pact, picked ; — ^Pilot, Pilate. 

Lessok 25. 

Explain the following, pronounced exactly sdike ; — 
SxEsciSE. — ^Place, plaice ; — ^Phine, plain ; — ^Plate, plait ; — 
Please, pleas; — ^Plum, plumb -Poll, pole; — Poor, poi*o; — 
Populace p0polonS';---^Praet|^ pntetisej-r^Prai^ pt^, preys ; 

prey; — ^Precedent, president; — ^Profit, prophet; — 
Quartz, quarts Queen, quean; — ^Babbit, rabbet; — ^Eain, 
rdgn, mm Bains, reigns, reins ; — ^Bap, imp Baze, rays, 
raise ; — ^Bed, read ; — ^Beed, read ; — ^Best, wrest. 

Lessox 26. 

Explain the folio wdng, pronounced exactly alike ,* — 
Exebcise. — ^B igour, rigger;— Bime, rhyme; — ^Bing, wring; 
— ^Rite, right, Wright, ivrite ; — ^Road, rode ; — ^Roads, Rhodes* 
—Bote, wrote; — Bout, route; — ^Bow, roe; — ^RufF, rough; — ^Rye, 
wiy;— Sailor, sailer; — Sale, sail; — Same, saim; — Seam, seem; 
—Seed, cede; — Seen, scene; — Sees, seas, seize; — Senior, sig- 
nior or seignior ; — Sensual, censual ; — Serge, surge ; — Sew, sow, 
SO; — Shear, i&eer; — Sign, sine; — Signet, cygnet; — Silly, Scii-. 
ly; — Sink cinque. 

■*• Lessok 2 % 

, Explain the following, pronounced exactly — 
Exbbcise.^ — S ize, sighs ; — Slay, sley ; — Sleere, . sleave 
Slight;, sleight; — Sloe, slow; — Soak, soke; — Soar, sore;— 
Soared, word; — Sole, soul;— Some, sum; — Stade, staid,.. 
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stayed ; — Stake, steak ; — Stare, stair j-r-Stationary, stationery; 
- — Steal, steel Step, steppe style ;T-Stoodj sted — 

Subtle, sufctle ; — Subtler, sutler; — Succour, toker; — Sun, 
son ; — 'Sweet, suite. 

Lessoit 28. . ■ ‘ ■ 

Explain tlie following, pronounced^a?<2o%alike ; — 
ExEKcrsB. — ^Tacked, tact ; — ^Tall, tale Tare, tear ; — ^Tax, 
tacks ; — ^Team, teem ; — ^Tejir, tier ; — ^Tbeir, there ; — Throne, 
tbrowii ; — ^Tido, tied ; — Time, thyme ; — ^Tint, teint ; — ^Told, 
tolled ; — Tract, tracked ; — Trait, tray ; — Travel, travail ; — 
TTrii, earn Yale, vail, veil; — Vane, vein, vain Verge, 
virge ; — ^Vial, viol j^Wails, Wales, whales. 

liESSOJsr *29. • 

Explain tlie following, proiioiinced^iX?flEe%aiik:6; — 
Exbbcisb.— W ain, wane ; — ^Waist, waste Ware, where,, 
wear -Wave, waive ; — ^Way, wey ; — ^Weal, wheel Weather, 
wether, whether -Week, weak Weekly, weakly Weigh, 
whey ; — ^W et, whet ; — ^Whilc, wile ; — ^Wlune,'Wiiie ; — Whirled, 
world Whist, wist ; — ^White, wight ; — ^Wig, Whig ; — Wit, 
whit ; — 'Witch, which ; — ^IVither, whither Wood, would ; — 
Wort, wert ; — ^Wreck, reck ; — ^Wresting, resting ; — ^Wry, rye ; 
— Yoke, yolk You, yew. 


SEGTI02TV. — EXEBOISES OX WOEm EMOmUNCMJ} 
NEAELY ALIKE, 

Lesson 30. 

Explain the following words, differently spelled, 
Bt pronounced alike ; — 

, IExebcise. — Abstinence, absdnents ; — Accept, ; — 

Accidence, accidents ; — ^Addition, edition Ant, aunt, haunt; 
5 — Antecedence, antecedents;— Apposite, oppoatel^ Assist- 
ance, assistants; — ^Attendance, attendants; — ^Breeches, breaches; 
—Bridal, bridle;— Capital, capitol ; — Captor^ ttapture ; — Coffin, 
conghmg ; — Continence, continents f*^€ka/al, chbraL- . > ■ , 
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^ ' Lwsok si. 

Explain tlie following, pronounced nearly — 
Exehcise. — Correspondence, correspondents j — Coward, 
cowherd ; — Current, ctirrant ; — CjiD.ba1, symbol ; — Decent, 
descent, dissent;— Deference, difference; — Dependence, de- 
pendents, d^endants Dependent, dependant Depositary, 
depository ; — Depravation, deprivation ; — Deser% dessert 
dessert Devices, devises, Devizes ; — Devisable, divisible ; — 
Deviser, devisor, divisor ; — ^Divers, diverse ; — ^Doom, dome ; — 
Door, doer, ; 

Lessoh as. 

E]5plaiii the following, pronounced nearly alike;—* 
Bxeecise. — Eel, heel, beal ; — Elapse, illapse ; — ^Elegist, clo- 
gist Elegy, elogy Elnde, illnde ;—Elnsion,illnsion;~Eln- 

siv6,iHnsiTe;— Emerge, immerge;— Errand, errant;^ — ^Eruption, 
irmption;— Ether, either; — ^Expedience, expediente; — Camble, 
gfimbol ; — Glutton, gluten Gluttonous, .glutinous ; — Greece^ 
grease;— Gristle, grizzle;— Grizzly, grisly, gristly Group, 
grope ; — Haven, heaven ; — Hay, aye ; — Holme, home. 

Lessox 33. 

Explain tke following, pronounced nearly alike ; — 
Exeecise. — ^H achs, axe, acts ; — Humeral, humoral ; — ^Idle, 
idol ; — Imminent, eminent ; — Impostor, imposture ; — Ingeni- 
ous, ingenuous; — Innocence, innocents ; — Irradiate, eradiate; 
— Jester, gesture ; — Juggler, jugular ; — ^Kill, Min ; — ^Legislator, 
legislature ; — Liniment, lineament ; — ^Loath, loathe ; — Mantle, 
mantel 

Lessox 34. 

Explain the following, pronounced nearly alike ; — 
Exeecisb. — M atin, matting hlissal, missile ; — Monitoiy, 
monetary Mood, mode ; — Of, off Ooze, whose ; — Oracle, 
auricle ; — Or;^, horal, aural Orreiy, horary ; — ^ Pastor, pas- 
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tnre ; — Patience, ■ patients ; — Plaintiff, plxantive j — Poplar, 
popular ; — ‘Presence, presents ; — Principle pri^cipai. 

PeSSOK S5, 

Explain the following, pronounced alike;— 
Exe-ecise* — ^P rojector, projectnre Begimen, regiment ; — 

Belie, relict Borne, roam, room ; — Sentry, centmy ; — Sloop, 
slope ; — Soap, soup ; — Surplice, surplus ; — Tomb, tome ; — 
Track, tract 5 »-.Troop, trope ; — Two, too, to ; — Weight, wait ; 
— Zeal, seal 

SECTIOJT TI. — EXEBCISES OB WOBDS DIFF^mNG JB 
SIGNIFICATION ACCOnDmG TO THE ACCENT, 

Lesson 36. * 

Many words, spelled in the same manner, are in 
different parts of speech according to the change of 
accent. The pupil in the following Exercises roust 
distinguish the part of speech, 

Bxeecise. — A¥- sont, ab-sen't ; — Ab^stract,. ab-strac^t; — 
Ac'cent, ac-cen^t ; — Af-foc, af-hx' ; — At^-tri-bute, at-trib^ute ; 
— Cem''-eiit, ce-men't ; — CoF~league, col-lea'gue ; — CoF-lect, 
eol-lee^t; — Com^pound, com-poffndj — Con^-cert, con-cePt ; 
— Con^-duct, con-duc^t ; — Gon^flict, con-flie^t ; — Con'sort, con- 
sor^t ; — ^Coff-test, con-tes/fe ; — Goff **yert, con-vePt ; — Gouff - 
fer-mine, coim-ter-mi%e DF-gest, diges't Es'-say, es-sa'y. 

Distinguish the^ar^ of speech of the following ; — 
Exebcxse. — ^E x'~port, ex-por^t; — ^Ex^-traot, ex-trac't; — ^PeP- 
ment,fer-meff t ; — ^Po'^re-cast, forc-cas't ; — ^Pre^-quent, ffe-queff t ; 
— Im^-press, im-press' ; — Iff -crease, in-cre'ase In'-sult, in- 
sul^t ; — ^In-yal^-idjin-va-Iid^ ; — PeP-mit,per-miP ;-^Pre'“ce-dent, 
pre-ce^-dent j— PreF-ude, pre-lffde ; — PTes^^ent, pre-sefft ; — 
Prod'-uce, pro-dffee ; — ^Reb'-el, re-beF; — ^Ref-ttsd, re-fffse ; — 
Suff-ject, sub-jec'tj—Stir^-yey, sur-ve'y; — ^tfp-nght, np-ri^ght 
c 2 
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I/Bssosr 38 » 

Some words are accented on tlie same syllable, btit 
yet the spelling or pronunciation, or both, may be 
cbanged by a change of the part of speech. 

Distingnish the par^ of speech and meaning of the 
following: — 

Bsbkcisb.,— A base abtise (a-5w^5;e),‘-“*Ad^*ce {ad- 

mce)f advise (ad-vize ); — Bath (& shaip), bathe (th flat); — ■ 
Belief, beixe've Breath (tA sharp), breathe (th flat) ; — Close 
(AZoce), close (^ze); — CMi (ik sharp), clothe (ifAflat); — 
Excuse (eh-hmi)^ excuse (eh-htze) ; — Glass, glasse;' — Grease 
(greac^^ grease (greaze) ; — Loath (th sharp), loathe (th fiat) ; 
— Ih*ophecj (prof-exse\ prophe^ (^prof-e-si)* 

, ' ^ Lessok S9- 

In the two following Lessons, the Pupil is re* 
quired to mention the denmtives of the given words 
in the order of the parts of speech* 

Tlius, fr oia the word Art are denred -inf/zaw, artificer, artfice,arfiulnes$, 

: arOesmess, (fiub8ta3x£iTe$), artful, arificial, .(adjectives), arfidl^, artfi- 
■' i3w%f, (adverbs). ^ 

EacBBCiSE.-— Please^ joy, accuse, adopt, act, attend, aug- 
ment, author, civil, concord, declare,, decline, defend, medi- 
ate, precise, prefer, presume^ deceit, create, credit, learn, 
depend, determine, 

f 'L®6SOK.40* ■ - . 

Mention the derwatives of the following words in 
the order of the parts of speech ; — 

1&EECISE. — 'Detract, honour, exert, noble, prevail, profess, 
repeat, ,snflhr, vindicate, transcribe, use, just, voracious, agile, 
high,,aMdge, reform, favour, fmy,gloiy, imitate, right, peace, 
war, reb«i remark, absolve idol, low, elevate, safe, explain, 
abdicate, aeebpt. ■ ■ ' ■ ’ i .'vv-’ ; 








SECOND HAIiF-TEAR. 

COURSE I,-PAET n. 

!Note.— T he Exercises in this and the following Chapters shouki be 
neatli/ wHt/cjt throughout. The Teacher should explain the nature 
each lesson previously to bis requiring it to be written. 

SECXIOH I. — SIMPLE SEHTBiTCES' 

a, A sentence is the expression of a thought; or, it 
may be defined to be ^ a collection of words, so arran- 
ged as to form one complete affirmation or proposi- 
tion j as, I baTe written a letter."^ Here, I express 
what has been done; namely, “I have written a 
letter” 

5. Sentences may be considered under two kinds 
Simple and Compound. 

c. A Simple Sentence generally contains one suh^^ 
ject, or that of which we speak ; one personal verb, 
either transitive or intransitive ; and one object^ if 
the verb is transitive ; as, God rules the .world 
Here God is the subject, rules the verb, and world 
the object, 

d. The general arrangement or order in which 
words are placed in the structure of English sen- 
tences is, first, the subject ; second, the aUribute or 
verb ; and third, the object Thus, 1, Hope {subject) 

sustains {verh\ 3, the mind (oljccfy 
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ExEBCflSE.'^Ntfr»J simple sentences from t!ie folloidncj words* 

1. Sul^mts* — Tb-e sailor, hope, aiitumo, fire, a tliorn, medi- 

cine, idleness. 

Notmshes, ploughs, tans, produces, consmnes, 
giT43s, defends. 

Sea, husbandmen, houses, feiit, roses, health, 
ihe body. 

% Std^Jects *' — The horse, the wood, emulation, Icaniing, the 
bird, play. 

Scatters, crops, fosters, affords, builds, produces. 

Objects*^Qmms, leaves, grass, dehght, strife, its nest. 

Lbssok 42. 

TTiere are several sorts of simple sentences. 

a* An escplicative or affirmatm sentence explains 
or asserts somelMtig ; ^mire !Faley^s 

hr A negative sentence is one in ■wMcIi the adverb 
mt is used ; m's do not speak.’^ 

e. An sentence commands : aS;> 

^^AttendP' 

d. An interrogative sentence asks a question ; as^ 
he teaching?’’ 

Exeboi833» — 1, Foint out the different kinds of sentences in 
dmfothmng * — Histoiy is a record of facts. Modesty in young 
persons is becoming. Idle people do not enjoy themselves. 3e 
diiigta in your vocation. Who took the city of Babylon ? I 
shall accbmplii^ hiy object, 

2. Bender these into imperative , — Man is a social animaL 

He acted discreetly. He must not be selfish. He has relieved 
the needy. He has acquired a knowledge of the sciences. 
Tr^quillity rejoices the heart. , , 

. Mmder into interrogative , — Employ your opportuni- 
ties with .discretion, ffolm has attended school. Columbus 
was a mtiye of Genoa., He cannot command his temper. 
ConrersaMon makes a ready mkn. 
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liESSOK 43. ' ^ 

Everj sentence contains a SuBjeei^ -C^puh^ and 
Predicate* ' ■ ' - ' ‘ 

a* The Snhjecf Is the person or thing cmcerning 
m wMcJi we speak or write. 

h* Tile Copula is some part of the verb to he^ and 
is emplojed to connect the subject with the p7^edicate. 

e. The Predicate is that which is affirmed of the 
subject. 

d. These three parts, when combined, form what 
is called a Proposition, which word signiiles an 
opinion laid down* Thus, ^ 

Sul}ject copula predicate. 

The Earth — is— a spheroid- 

^ Here, ^arth is the subject, because it is that concerning which we write; 

the copula, serves to mute the subject, Earth, with the predicate, $pkel 
raid which last word shows what is aflirmed of the subject. In emphaUcai 
sentences, the predicate is sometimes placed before the subject; 0.%^* Great 
IS the Lord.” Here, great is the predicate ; is, tho copula : and Lord* the 
subject. f 

e* A Proposition sometimes consists of onlj two 
words ; as, “John comes.’’ Here, John is the sub-* 
ject, and comes includes both the copula and predi- 
cate ; and is equivalent to “ John U cemingr 
f When a transitive verb is emplojed, the verb 
and the object are considered as the predicate^ as, 

“ Charles has written the letter.” Here, “ has writ- 
ten the letter” is the predicate, because it afSites 
whaf Charles has done. 

EmtciSE.^ — 1 , Separate each of the /(Mowing sentences into 
Subject, Copula, and Predicate.-^Yaur homo is spa^ijtis. Tho 
apples fall Tfio ship sails. Ltithor was a reform^. Men are 
mortal. The wind blows. I shall come. . 

% Separate die following into Subjects mid J^Mcates * — The 
. Israelite inhabited Jcidsea. Avarice 'iraliis ihanj men.* ‘ 

.,S ,1- I n , , I ' ‘ >V -I 
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‘ expands most bodies. The Legisktin-e enacts the ia^ys. The 
Judiciary sette all differences. The Executire enforces ohe- 
tlience. The son obeys Ms parents. Tranquillity rejoices the 
heai-t 

SEOTIOH n. — SBIPLB SENTENCES A^IFLIFIEE. 
Eesson 44. 

a. The Subject maj be not only a nonn or pro- 
noun, but an infinitive mood or part of a sentence ; 
as, To err is human That he has consented^ 
admits of no doubt,’' 

b* The Predicate may be either a verb denoting 
an arction or condition and its object ; as, Autumn 
gives apples;'^ or, it maybe a verb of existence, 
with dependent nouns, adjectives, or participles ; as, 
Yirtue is essential to happiness. 

<?, The Subject mBj be ampliffed in various ways ; 
— L By annexing or prefixing a noun in the same 
case ; as, Borne,—- c% Eome.”— By prefixing 
one or more adjectives ; as, The powerful ,and 
celebrated city Borne.”— 3. By prefixing adverbs to 
these ; as, Tho once powerful,” See. 

d. The Fredkaie maybe amplified in a similar man- 
ner j as, Borne conquered nations (predicate) — 

Borne gradually conquered the most populous and 
civilized nations of antiquity” The whole sentence, 
when completed, will stand thus ; The once power- 
ful and celebrated city Borne (subject) gradually 
conquered the most populous and civilized nations 
of antiquity (predicate)^ 

e. The verb denoting the attribute also may be 
goveyned by some other verbj thus, instead of 
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sajings ^^Eonae conquered/' we may saj^ ^*Eome u 
said to have conquered/' But tbe introduction of 
the clause ^ts said^ implies that we express no 
opinion ourselves on the matter. 

Various other modes of amplification can be employed, according to the 
signification intended to foe convoyed. 

^ /. Words used to expMn or qualify either the Subject, Attribute, or Ob- 
ject are called A4Jun€£s, Those adjuncts must always be placed as near as 
possible to the words to which they belong. 

Questions. — Of what may the Subject consist ? Adduce instances. Of 
what tl\Qi Predicate consist? Give instances. Explain the yarious 
ways for amplifying the Subject Predicate s-^th^ Attribute, "What 
arc Adjuncts f Where must Adjuncts be placed? 

, , ' Besson 4S. 

Bxeegise. — a. Amplify die Siibjcct in the ypIhtmT^ sentmem 
% as rmny zoays as you can . — God sees our actions,. The hea- 
vens proclaim his gloij. Pleasiores are deceptive, Beligion 
brings consolation, Solon effected a change. Xhe river ferti- 
lizes the land. The mind requires relaxation, 

h. Amplify the Predicates in die following sentmees ,' — John 
reads the Scriptures. God knows our thoughts. Parents sup- 
port their families. Children should repay their kindness. Ser- 
vants require their wages. The gardener has cut down the tree. 
The smith shod the horse. Falsehood assumes various forms. 

SECTION ' Bit -—SIMrEB SBXTEXCES FOEMED'OTO 
COHPOUIST). 

I/teON46. 

There are varions modes of combining several 
simple sentences into erne Compound Sentence. 

i. By means of the Conjunction and, 

2, By means of the relatives who^ wk}dhyiha% 

\%pAwkat*' . ‘ ■ . • . _ 

3, By means of the connectives SQ—thdt; smh^ 
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4. Bj emplojiBg the active and passive participles 
instead of the conjunction and. 

There are other modeSj which will be explained 
in a subsequent part. 

First Mode of Construction. — Several simple 
sentences maj be combined into one, bj means of 
the conjunction and. 

l£i:.tJSTKATfoisf — a. Instead of saying, ^‘Rome was a famous city ; ” « Car- 
thage was a famous city j we can, by means of the conjunction and, com- 
bine these into one, and say, ** Rome and Carthage were famous cities.*' 
In this sentence, as there are only two subjects connected, the conjunction 
must be ex$Mressed between them. 

h. John was clever ; ” “ Thomas was clever ; ’* ** William was clever ; ** 
the^ three, when combined into one, wOi stand thus ; ** John, Thomas, 
mtd William were deverJ* When there are three or more subjects, the 
word and $s expressed only before the tef, as in the example just given. 

SxBitciSB. — • ThesmpUsmtmees bdangiTig to each qf tkefol-- 
hwing numbers are to he formed into one compound sen^nce. 

1 . a. The smootli stream is a proper emblem of a gentle tem- 

per and a peaceM life. 

b. The serene atmosphere is a proper emblem of a gentle 

temper and a peaceful life. 

c. The mild zephyr is a proper emblem of a gentle tem- 

per and a peaceful life. 

2 . Tlie air teems with delighted existence. 
k The earth teems wth delighted existence, 
c. The water teems with delighted existence. 

l^ssoasr 47. 

Exercise. — The simple sentences belonging to each of the f ok 
lowing numbers are to he formed into me compound sentence, by 
means of the cmjunction Airo. 

1 . a. Eire was one of the four elements of the philosophers. 
k Air was one of the four elements of the philosophers. 

c. Earth was one of the four elements of the philosophers. 

d, Water was one of the four elements of the philosophers. 

2 . ct. Plato was a G-recian philosopher, 
k Socrates was a Grecian philosopher. 


'it- 
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3* a. Good boys do not play on tbe aabbath, 
h. Good giiis d<r not play on the Sabbatb, • 

4. a. The ferryman bad a gentleman in Ms boat 
5* Tbe feiTynian bad a lady in Ms boat 

Tbe ferryman bad the lady's cliild in Ms boat 
' Eessoh 48. ^ . 

Second Mode of Construction* — Several simple 
sentences may be combined into one by means of 
the relatives, who, which, that, and what 

iLLusTUATioN — Instead of saying/* God governs the world/* “God's 
power created the world ; ” we can, by means of the relative^ combine 
these into one, and say, God governs the world toA/cA his power created.” 

Exeecisb. — CmMne die simple sentences in each cf the fd’- 
lowing numhers into one compound sentence, hi meam of dicg 

1. Tbe man gives to tbe poor. Tbe man Tfvill be rewarded. 

2. I have bought a book. The book gives a description of 
tbe Erencb HevoMtion. 

3. He is wise. He will avoid (inarrcls, 

4. Tbe boy cannot command bis temper, The boy is not 
likely to secure respect. 

5. Some berries are poison to cMldren. Some beriies are 
proper food for birds, 

6. He rises hastily into fame. He will be in danger of fall- 
ing suddenly into oblivion, 

, 7. Tbe boy thinks be can loam without study. Tbe boy. 
labours under a great mistake. 

8 . Memory is a power. Memory places images before the 

mind Upon these images tbe judgment is to be exercised 

, liESSOlflf 49. 

Third Mode of Construction, — When two Proposi- 
tions come together, the latter denoting a consequence 
of the former, instead of employing and, we can con- 
nect the two by means of the words mch ~that;— 
so — that Thus, instead of saying, John was very 
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negligeixt, and he soon failed;” we can say? John . 

was so negligent that he soon failed.” 

Exeecise. — I n the following sentences, snbshtnte the words 
so — ihat, or smh — diat, for the conjnnction and 
■ 1. The wind Mew hard, and the trees fell down. 

2. The liTor has a cataract near its months and it is not 
navigable. 

3. The climate is intensely hot, and the countiy is rendered 
mdiealthy. 

4. The neighbourhood is very pictnresqne, and it is veiy 
mnch frequented. 

5. The narrative of events was affecting, and he was sof- 
tei^d into pity. 

^ 6. The particles of light move in all directions without the 
least disturbance, and it, is inferred thej^ must be inconcMvaMy 
small; ’ ■ ' ' ’ ' ■ ’ • ^ ■ 

• . ' XiESSOH 50;.' ' 

Fourth Mode of Construction. — The active or the 
passive participle majj in general, he substituted for 
the conjunction and. 

ItiiUeTSATioN WITH THB PRESENT PARTICIPLE.— “ H© addrcssed the 
people, and consoled them for their loss, and promised to render them 
assistance.*' Better thus, “ Addressing the people, he consoled them for 
their loss, and promised to render them assistance.** 

jLLtfSTiiJ!(TioK WITH THE PASSIVE PARTICIPLE. She was , deprived 
of all.bttt her iimoconce ; and lived in a retired cottage with her widowed 
mother, and was concealed more by her modesty than by solitude.’* Better 
thus, ^ J)ej>rieed<if all but her innocence, and living m a retired cottage 
with her wMowdd mother, she was concealed more by her modesty than ^ 
by solitude.** 

Exeeoise . — In the fiMomng sentences, suhsUtMte, where pro- 
per, die rehtitre and the active or the passim pariiciph for die 
earijimction. - ' ' 

, .4, Damascus was hnown in the time of Ahralmm, and is 
;fi^e|g^ntly mentioned in the Bible, and is still a large and 
town, and contains more than one hundred and forty 
thousaih^ souls. 
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2. The magniBecnt rains of tific famed city of Palmyra are 
in the Syrian desert, and cdiisist of 'iragmentl of temples, 
palaces, and porticoes, and are seattered over an extent of 
several miles, and now the abode of wild Arabs. 

3. He returned to tbc camp, and was faint with' the loss of 
blood, and parched with thirst, and he called for drink. 

4. The North Cape is an enoniions rock, and projects far 
into the ocean, and is exposed to all the finy of the wwos, 
and crumbles eveiy year more and more into rains, 

Lbssof 5L — i-oxnmi hobb op coNsmucTioiSF, coxtikijed. 

Exebcise . — In tfie follming^ employ Iqih iM relative and 
0ie active or passive participle^ instead of die conjunction, 

1. She advanced towards the robber, and presented t^liiin 
the yonng prince, and called ont to him, “ Here, my fnend, I 
commit to yoixr care the safety of yonr king^s son.” 

2. I contemplated the great names, and 1 thought of the 
noble ancestry of the illnstrions yonth, and I experienced a 
new and hitherto tmfelt emotion. 

3. Bis very horse snnffs up the deadly effluvia with signs of 
terror, and exhales a cold and clammy sweat, and advances 
reluctantly over the hollow ground. 

4. The meanest of the clan, knew Inmself to be as wdl-boru 
as the head of it, and revered in his chieftain Ins own honour, 
and loved in Ms clan his own blood, and complained not of the 
difference of station into wMch fortune had thrown him. 

5. When Columbus first discovered Jamaica, he approached 
it on the northern side, and he beheld the country, and that 
part now constitutes the parish of St. Anne, and be was filled 
with delight at the beauty of the prosjiect. 

liESSOX 52. — POmtTH MODE OP COS^STRVCriO^ coiminiBX>. 

Exeegise ." — In the following^ employ the and the 

active or passive participle^ imtead of the conjuh(^0: ’ 

1, The elephant took the child up with' hi^ tAlt,' inid placed 
it upon his hack ; and would never afferw^% obey any other 
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2. The bmties of nature are before us, and inrite us to 
contemplate the power, the wisdom, and the benevolence of 
their Creator. 

S. Bgjpt is a fertile countrj, and is w^atered bj the Bile, 
and is annually inundated by that river ; and it receives the 
fertilizing mud which is brought by the stream in its course, 
and derives a richness feoni the deposit which common culture 
could not bestow. 

4. He was called to the exercise of die supreme power at a 
very early age, and evinced a great knowledge of government 
and laws, and was regarded by mankind with a respect which 
is seldom bestowed on one so young. 

5. Geography teaches the wious divisions made by man or 
nature on the earth, and the productions of every climate ; 
and is a very useful study to the merchant and the politician ; 
and shows the former where commefce is most advantageously 
pursued, and the latter the natural obstacles to the progress 
of ambitaoH. 

LeSSOX 53. — POUPTH MODE OF COXSTUUCTIOIT, COXOLIJi>BD. 

Exeecise. — In ihs following, employ the relative and ike 
active or passive participle, instead of die conjunction, 

A husbandman took his two young sons into the garden, one . 
fine summer morning, and showed them two young apple 
trees? and said, My children, I give you these trees? they 
wiE thrive by your care, and decline by your negligence, and 
reward you, by the fruit, in proportion to the labour you 
bestow upon them. Edward, the younger son, attended to the 
admonitions of his father ; and rose early eveiy day to clear 
the tree from insects that would hmt it, and propped up the 
stem to prevent its taking a wrong bent ; and had the satis- 
faction, in a short time, of seeing his tree almost hent to the 
ground with fruit. But Moses preferred to while away his 
time, and went out to box with idle boys, while Edward was 
labouring in the orchard,; and soon found his tree destroyed 
by his neglect. 


: ‘ I ' ' 
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EesSOH 54. — OMISSION OE TOTOCffiSMlT *W02ma 
In the composition of Compound Sentences, there 
must also be an omission of those words which occur 
more than once in the simple sentences of which thej 
are composed. In general, conjunctions, relatives, 
participles, and other connecting words, can supply 
the place of these words, as stated in the previous 
Lessons. Eegard, also, must be had to a strict ob- 
servance of the rules in Syntax. 

Illustration or Sisiple Sentences to be united into one Com- 
pound Sentence, ' 

Man is a rational aniniRL 

Man is endowed with the highest capacity for happiness. ^ 

Man sometimes mistakes his best interests. 

Man sometimes pursues trifles with ail his energies. 

Man considers trifles as the principal object of desire In this fleeting world. 
TM preceding simple sentences, wken combined into one compound se»- 
wiil stmd thus; *‘Man is a rational animal, endowed with the 
highest capacity for happiness ; but he sometimes mistakes his best interests 
and pursues trifles with all his energies, considering them as the principal 
object of desire in this fleetinsr world »» 
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k LocMd was one of tlie most prominent, in respect to 
|?ower, among the Bjgbland cMeftains. 

c. Locidel was one of the most prominent^ in respect to 
Maence, among the^Highland chieftains. 

liESSOJr OMISSIOK OP TtmjffiBCESS^mT WORBiS, COMXIKTXBB. 

Exeecise . — Form the simple sentences belonging to No. h 
into cm compound sentence^ and time belonging to No. 2. into 
two compound sentences, 
h a. The cow is a nsefnl animal. 
k The cow fumislies ns with milk. 

c. Cheese and butter are obtained from milk. 

d. Cheese is an important article of food. 
re. Butter is an important article of food. 

2. a. On his way, he is met by a seer. 
k The seer, aocortKng to pOpnkr belief, had the gift ot 
prophecy. 

c. The seer forewarns him of the disastrous eyeait of his 
enterprise. 

(L The seer exhorts him to rctnm home, 

e. The seer exhorts him not to he inyoived in certain 

destruction. 

f. Certain destruction awaited the cause. 

g. Certain destruction afterwards fell upon it, in the bat- 

tle of Ctilloden. 

I/ESSOHr 56*— 03HSSI0K OP UKNBCESSAEY WOEDS, CONCLTJDEB. 

Exeecise.-*--!. CtMthine the fodowing simple sentences into 
tmo compemd sentences, 

a. The statne of Canning is of marble. 
k The statne stands in the Exchange. The Exchange is 
in Eiyerpool. 

^ c. The marble came firom Italy. 

d. Italy is a conntiy which affords the most heautiM 
, : , specimens of marble, 

e. The statue was executed by Ghanttey. 
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f. Cliantrej was one of the most celebrated sculptors of 
the age. * 

Chantrej resided in London. 

% Cmihiue the simple sentences belonging to each of the foU 
hwmg numbers into 07 ie compound sentence, 

^ 1. a, Ciiildrcn should be encouraged to take light exercises. 

k These exercises must be suited to their strength* 
c. These exercises must tend to make the limbs agile and 
supple. 

(I These exercises must prepare children for labour. 

2. a. We should never have the sun sinning on the page 
in reading. 

k We should never read by firelight. 

e. Firelight is an unequal and uncertain light. » 

<■/* Sitting near the fire overheats the eyes. 
c. Sitting near the fire makes the eyes painful. 

SECTION IT, — COlMrOUND SENTENCES EEOECEP TO 
SBIPEB. 

Lesson 57. 

To reduce a Compound Sentence, we must sepa- 
rate the simple sentences and pliravses of which it is 
coBiposed. Tills is effected by omitting the connect- 
ing words, and supplying those which were omitted 
in the connection. 

Illustration, — “The crimes which we commit in the mad pursuit of 
pleawre, bring a dishonour with tliem, which no age can outlive, and no 
virtue can repair.” The component parts of which the preceding com- 
pound sentence is composed, are the following ; — 

a. We commit crimes in the mad pursuit of pleasure. 

b. These crimes bring dishonour with them. 

c. No age can outlive this dishonour. 

d. No virtue can repair this dishonour, 

Lxeecise . — Mesolve the jfbUowing compenmd. senimees into 
simple ones, , ' 

. 1. The population of Cape Town, amormtiug tid about 20,000, 
consists of English, Dutch, and Hottentots, having for their 
» 3 
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servants Malays, or negroes ; all being equally protected as 
subjects of line British gbvomment 

2. The light Batch waggon, sometimes drawn by eighteen 
or twen^ horses or oj:en, driven with a whip sixty feet long, 
is one of the cariosities of the Cape. 

3. Tho 'Coranas live in villages, consisting of small semi- 
circnlar huts, placed in a circle, within which the cattle are 
driven at night for safety from the lions, 

4. The great known river of Eastern Africa is the Zambezi, 
which, though low in time of drought, is provided with pro- 
digious channels to receive the floods of the rainy season. 

TeSSOH 58. —COMPOtTKO SEKPEKCES BEPtrCEB, COOTISTDEH. 

!]p^ECiSE . — JResoIve the following c(mpom,d sentences intx> 
simple ones^ 

1. In the barren region of Bussian America, (which lies to 
the N W. of Korth America) above a range of hills covered 
with pines and. birch, rise naked mountains, crowned with 
enormous masses of ice ; these often roll down, and flii up 
the valleys below, or fall into the rivers and bays, where, 
remaining without melting, they rise in banks of crystal 

2. In the. United States, summer succeeds winter with 
scarcely the interval of spring; and the inhabitants, after 
having been for several months exposed to sharp frosts and 
Mferg winds, have to endure the heat of a scorching sun. 

5. The principal mountains in the State of New York are 
the lo% Gat^n range, which contain a lake at an elevation 
of two thousand feet^ whence issues a stream that descends in 
a cataract of thi-ee hundred feet, fall which, at a distance, 
resembles a white ribbon hung in the air. 

I!<essok Bmumom pE»nc«i>, contothso. 

Exeecisb. — Itemlve the foUowing cmpmmd sentences into 


L These scenes of nature contribute powerfully to in^ire 
that ssrenity which heightens their beauties, and is necessary to 
our fuE e^oyment of them. 
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2. That heait wHch is engrossed hj earthly possesions and 
eontimiallj intent upon the means of increasing ibem, has no 
room for the admission of nobler objects, no aptitude for those 
exercises which the Ahnighty has prescribed as necessary for 
training np his children for eycrlasting glory, 

3. Kewton, tlie pride of all philosophy, after spanning out 
the heavens and fixing the laws of natnre by tlie strength of 
demonstration, gloried to employ his wonirona powers, in 
beaiing a disinterested and firm testimony to the truth of that 
Eevclation from which he derived comfort amidst the nneer- 
taimics of himian reasoning, and on which he rested his hopes 
for an eternal -world. 

I4ESS0K 60 .'--<soKPOTOD smumms coNTiKnran. 

Exeecise . — Mesdve the fdhwmg compound seafesKjes into 
simple ones, 

1. That prodigality of music which, in the vernal season, 
renders every grove m Britain delightful, is unknown to the 
shades of eq^uatorial regions ; yet are not these altogether silent 
or inharmonious. 

2., This sight of the heavens fills with admiraticfn oven those 
who, uninstnicted in the branches of accurate science, feel the 
same emotion of delight in the contemplation of the heavenly 
vault, as in the view of a beautiful landscape. . 

3. The officer turned constantly upon the tiger, which still 
Continued to shrink from his glance, but dartinginto a thicket, 
and again issmng forth at a different quarter, it persevered for 
above an horn* in this attempt to catch hhn by surprise, tilV 
at last, it fairly yielded the contest, and left the gentleman 
to pursue his walk. 

Lesson 61. — compoxini> sentences bedijced, coNCLtroEm 

Exeecise.^ — J^esolve t^e following ^compound sentence into 
simple ones, < . 

1. At lengtlr, while bravely animating his troops in front, 
Wolfe received a ball through fiis wrist, wifich he hastily 
hbfind up, and wiaht oh with hiaiaeeustom^fiStatiy./ , 
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2, Galileo, having heard of the invention of the telescope 
bj Hetins^ he, TOthont seeing the instniment, constructed one 
for himself and with it made several disco'veries, particnlarlj 
of the satellites of Jupiten 

3. He who mshes to give a detail of Helson^'s exploits, must 
transcribe the pages of our naval history ; and he who is anx- 
ious to do justice to his merits by description, must write wth 
the same spirit with which he fought 


SECTIOJ?" 


-tCIiAKSEOSITIOH OF CLAUSES AND 
MEMBEES* 


Lesson 62 * 

J'he members and clauses of sentences may fre- 
quently be transposed without altering the sense. 
There is, however, an appropriate arrangement of 
every phrase and member in a sentence. The fol- 
lowingBaleshould be carefully observed : — Let those 
members and phrases which are intimately connected 
in sense^ be placed as near together as possible. 

Ii,LcsTiiATlON.-~.)a:. ** The Itomaa state, in proportion to the increase of 
hixury, cvldent^^ This sentence will be better arranged thus : 

** The Komaa state evidently declined, in proportion to the increase of 
luxury;” or, ” In proportion to the increase of luxury, the Boman state 
evideatiy declined.” 

h When one becomes acquainted with obj ects of a higher nature, those 
things which appeared great to him whilst he knew nothing greater, will ' 
sink into a diminutive size. ” This sentence will be better expressed thus ; 

“ Those things which appeared great to one who knows nothing greater, 
will sink into a diminutive size, when he becomes acquainted with objects 
of a higher nature;” or, ” To one who knows nothing greater, those things 
which then appeared great, will sink into a diminutive siise, when he be- 
comes acquainted with objects of a higher nature.” 

In the foBmmng Exercises^ the positton- of die Tnmi^ers or 
clauses of each sentence is to he varied in several ways. Let that 
arraaigeamnt which the yu^il prefers he placed the last The 
womthmmhcs must not m^gd any dteradon. — Tlie pupil 
can wnte. the sentence varied OJtcc, and afterwards read ife 
varied several times. 
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Exebcise. — L Tiieliigliwajmaix forcibly took a watch from 
a gentleman’s servant, on tlie turnpike road. , , r, 

2 . Bleached linen, the pride of the matron, the toil of many 
a winter’s night, die housewife’s store, whiter than snow, is 
laid np \rith fragrant herbs. 

3. Softened by prosperity, the rich pity the poor : disciplined 
into order, the poor respect the rich. 

4. Ho had ploughed, sowed, and reaped Ins often scanty 
han^cst with ins own hands, assisted by three sons, who even 
in boyhood were happy to work with their father in the fields. 

Lessor 63. — transpositiok, coxrnniED, 

Exehcise, — Transpose the clauses in the foUoming sentences, 
once in writing, and several times viva voce* 

1. When April and May reign in sw'^eet vicissitude, 1, like 
Horace, perceive my whole system excited by the potent sti- 
mulus of sunsMne, and give care to the winds. 

2. , Early one summer morning, before the family was stir- 
ring, an old clock, that, without giving its owner any cause of 
complaint, had stood for- fifty years in a farmer’s kitchen, sud- 
denly stopped. 

3. As the threatening clouds obscured the moon, and the 
post-boy drove furiously along the X'oad, suddenly I heard a 
lamentable sound. 

4. Erom, the result of my own personal observation, I am 
fully convinced that there has formerly been a population 
much more numerous than exists here at present. 

Lesson 64. — tbansposition, concltidei). 

Exekcisb . — Transpose the clauses in the following sentences,, 
once in, writing, and several times vwd voce, 

1. Leaving it entirely to the , imagination to descend further 
into the depths of time beyond, we can trace these, remsto of 
Indian workmanship hack six hundred years, from', the ,ages of 
the trees on them, and from other data. , • . 

,2. In the treasmy belonging to the cathe^^slvv^ city, a 
supposed to fee inade of emerald, has been preserved for 
upwards of six hundred years. 
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3. Ontented and thankful, after haying visited London, we 
returned to-our retired and peaceful hahitation, 

4. When the Eomans were pressed %vith a foreign enemy, 
the women voluntarily contributed all their lings and jewels, 
to assist the govemment 

SEGTIOlJr VX* — INSERTION 01* THE PERIOD. 

Lesson 65. 

The Exercises in this Section consist of sentences 
which require to be separated by inserting a period 
at the end of each. 

Ehle — When a sentence is complete, both an the 
construction and sense intended, a p€7iod must be 
used. The first word after each period must begin 
with a Capital Letter. . 

ExEECisE.---Ihiioc6nce is better than repentance no Kfo is 
ideasing to God, but that which is useful to naankind adver- 
sity borrows its sharpest sting from our impatience the great 
art is the art of living, and the cMef science the science of 
being happy, the transient day of sinful pleasure is followed 
by a diuk and tempestuous night of sorrow, never leave that 
to be done the next horn*, which may properly be done now j 
nor dare to put ofi* till to-morrow, the business which you may 
as well begin to-day. 

Young persons should be early introduced to an acquaint- 
ance with Polite Literature, in order to bxercise their imagi- 
nation and form their taste selections from the best writers 
may at first be of use, in directing their attention to such 
passages as are most likely to make a strong impression upon 
the fancy, and best worth being committed, to memory but, it 
should be recollected, that such selections are intended to ex- 
cite, not to satisfy, juvenile curiosity. 

Prosperity gains fnends, and adversity tries them no know- 
ledge can be attained without study, if you would be free fioin 
sin avoid temptation, they who have nothing to give can often 
ftftbrd refill to others, by imparting what they feeh 
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LbSSOH 66.— INSEBTIOIf OP TBE PEBIOO, CO^EOBED. 

Exercise. Ins&'t ilic Period ut the end oj* etwh o/* these sen- 
tences^ 

Arcliimedcs, of Sji-acuse, was celebrated for his skill in 
matbematics and mecbaaics Terence was- a hig% celebrated 
diarnatic Xatin writer, and lived in the second century before 
Cbnst Robert, Lord Clive, Baron of Bassey, bom in Sbrop- 
sbire, 1725, died 1774 be was a celebrated BngHsh general in 
the service of tbe East India Company ; by his valom* and 
conduct he secured to the India Company a vast accession of 
teiTitory Clive's laurels are unhiding after the well-foiighfc 
battle of Plassey, he was created a peer ; and from the Mogul 
he received a grant of lands worth i?27,000 a-year. ^ 

Sir Isaac Kewton, the prince of philosophers, ivas bom in 
Lincolnshire, 1642 ; died 1726 lie made great discoveries in 
astronomy, optics, and mathematics ; his chief publiekons 
were,^ his Principia, Optics, and his Algebraical Lectures Sir 
Isaac’s private character was truly amiable, modest, and uxr- 
assuming ; he seemed ignorant that his genius raised him far 
beyond those who are generally classed as learned men. 

SECTION m— EXERCISES OH. CAPITAL LETTERS. 

Lessor 67. 

The following words begin with Capital Letters: — 

1. The word of every book, chapter, letter, 
note, or any other piece of writing. 

2. Hhe first word after a Period; also, after a 

of Interrogation or Exclamation, when the sentence 
before, and the one after it, are independent of each 
other. 

But, if several interrogative or exclamatory sentences are so connected, 
that the latter sentences depend on the former, ail of them, eS:cept the first, 
may begin with a snzail letter j as, “ How doth the city sit solitary that was 
full of people I how are her habitations become so ifeekfiate I tww is she 
a widow r* ,* ^ 
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S. Th^ aames of / as, God, Jeliovab, the 

Almighty, the Supreme Being, 

4 The proper names of persons, places, streets, 
rivers, ships, mountains, &c. ; as, Thomas, Leeds, 
Cheapside, the Thames, the Royal George, Snowdon, 
Also, common nouns, when personified; as, 

Come, gentle Spring.^^ 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of 
places ; as, English, French, Roman, 

6. Thej^r^^ word of an example or of a quotation, 
when it follows a semicolon or colon ; that is, when 
if is used in a direct form ; as, Temperance pre- 
serves health.*' 

When a quotation 5s not introduced in a direct form, but follows a 
comma, the first word must not begin with a capital ; as, Solomon ob-. 
terves, that pride goeth before destruction.** 

7^ Every substantive and principal word in the 
titles of books ; as, Euclid's Elements of Geome- 
try Goldsmith's Deserted Yillage." 
k 8. The first word in every line of poetry. 

E 9. The pronoun I, and the interjections 0, Oh, 

P are written with Capitals; as, study;” ‘'^Hear, 

I 0 Israeli” • ^ 

I ExsEorsn. — ^Mention ah the words which begin with capital 

I letters. ' _ • ' ' ' 

i Lessor 68. — ciriTAn eettees, coNrisniEi). 

Exeecise. — Correct the errors in the following sentences, 

I Trath is the Basis of every Virtue, it is the voice of rea- 

I , son, let its precepts be religiously obeyed, never transgress 

its limits, eveiy deviation from truth is cnminal. let your 
fit" words be ingenuous, sineerily possesses the most powerful 

ll ', ehariu its path is security and peace, which now of these 

g , tluree was ndghbour to Mm tlxat fell among thieves ? he that 
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; r ! ®f “ ‘ ’>«"• hear o lord 1 for 

Steoftr tha 

ai totes of nations I to you i fiy for refuge; ■ . ' , ' 

to purciiaso Iieav^i, has gold too power ? • 

can^ pld remove toe mortal lioiu* ? 
in lile can ioi'e be bought wito gold ? 
ai*e friendship's pleasures to be sold ? 
no, all that^s worth a wish or thought, 
fair virtue gives, imbrib’d, unbought 

Lesson 69.--cAPiTAn LErrons, coNCLtmEn. 
Exebcise— CWect Ae errors in ihefolbmm^ sentmces. 

An ancient Boathen king being asked, Wb# tbi^iy , he 
ftonght most proper for boys to leam, angered, “fliose whicli 
they ongbt to pracfee, when they come to be men.” a wiser 
tto this heaven monarch has taught the same sentiment; 

nilT ”^n SO, and, when he is 

old, he Will not depart from it.” 

Wo left home on tuesday morning, airiTed in london on 
Wednesday, and reached this place on Mday evening, 
i am monarch of all i survey, 

my right there is none to dispute ; 

ircm toe centre all round to the sea, 

i am lord oftoe fowl and toe brute ■ 

o solitude ! where are the charms 
that sages have seen in toy face ? 
better dwell in toe midst of alarms, 

than reign in this horrible place. 

rcKgion I what treasure untold 
resides in that heavenly word ! 

more precious than silver or gold, 

or all that this earth can afford. ' 
but toe sound of toe church-going bell* . ;■ 
toese valleys and rocks never heard f 
ne’er sighed at toe sound of a kT» .>| |^ 
nor smil’d when a sabbath appear’d. 
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CHAPTER in. 

BXEECISES ON PONOTITATIOBr* 

^ Tesson 70, 

Tlie ^ pliacipal stops observed la every Composi- 
tion are tbe Comma (,), the Semicolon (;), the Colon 
(t\ the Period or Ml stop (.), the Note of Inter- 
rogation (?), the Note of Exclamation (!), and the 
Dash ( — ), 

The Comma, — The Comma is the shortest panse^ 
and nsuallj separates those parts of a sentence which, 
though very closely connected in sense and construc- 
tion, require a pause between them. 

' RnniJ. u, A simple sentence, when -sliort,, admits 
only -a -period at the end,;, as, “No state of life is 
exempt from -trouble*’' 

h When a simple sentence is long, the subjectand 
predicate, consisting each of a number of words, a 
comma must be inserted before the verb ; as, “ A 
steady and undivided attention to one object, is a 
sure mark of a superior mind.” 

QuEsriom — Mention the principal stops. When is die 
comma employed ? Repeat Bnlo 1st, a. and A, and quote the 
Examples, . , 

Exeecisb. — Corrmt the erroneous Panetuation in the foUom-- 
ing sentmees. 

€u Idleness, is the great fomenter of all corruptions in. the 
htnnan heart. It is honourable, to he a iriend to tlie tmfortn- 
nate. The friend of order, has made half his way to virtue, 

A The intermixture of evil in human society serves to exer- 
cise the sufr^g graces and virtues of the good. 
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LeSSOK 7L — the COBOIl, COKfTimjED. 

Bule 2, a* Tlie Simple members of a*Competiiid 
Seijteace are separated by commas; as, *'*.WIien tlie 
graces of novelty are worn of,' admiration is stic- 
ceeded by indiference*’* Crafty men contemn 
studies, simple men admire them, and wise men'nse 
tbem/^ > 

L But when the members are closely connected, 
the comma is unnecessary; as, '‘Eevelation tells us 
how we may attain happiness,^’^ 

Eule 3* n. Two words of the same part of speech, 
whether nouns, adjectives, verbs, participles, or*ad- 
verbs, do not admit a comma between them when 
connected bya conjunction as, ^^The eaT'th 

The man of order 


and the moon are planets. 

* catches and arrests the hours as they ily.’^ 

h. But when the conjunction is expressed, a 
comma is inserted between the words ; as, ^^Eeason^ 
passion answer one great end." He is a plain, 
honest man.” 

When two or more adjectives do not express distinct qualities of the 
noun, but one adjective merely modides the other, a comma must not be 
inserted between them ; as, ** A darh hrown, coat,” 

c, A comma may also be inserted when the con- 
junction is expressed, if the parts connected are not 
short ; as, Intemperance destroys the strength of 
our bodies, and the vigour of our minds.” 

Exeucise, — 'Point the following sentences correctlg* 

Eule 2. a. If we delay till to-morrow what ought to he done 
to-day we OYOrcharge the morrow with a burden which belongs 
not to it. If the mind sow not corn it will plaM thistles. 

K He informed us, how we might obtain thC requisite mate- 
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Bcjle «. libertines call religion bigotry, or superstition. 
He, and sbe We present. Idleness brings fonTard, and nou- 
lisbes many bad passions. 

5, Bvery de every sense of bonour was obliterated. Deli, be* 
rate dowly execute promptly. 

a We liave no reason to complain of the lot of man or of 
the world's mutability. 

LeSSOJST 72. — ^TIIE COMaiA:^ eONTmUEU 

Rule 4. a* Three or more noans^ adjectives, verbs, 
participles, or adverbs, with or witbout a conjunc* 
tion, are separated by commas ; and the last word, 
if a noun (but not if an adjective), must also be se- 
parated from the verb by a comma; as, ^‘Poetry, 
music, aud[ painting^ axe fine arts/^ David was a 
brave, . wise, and prudent prince.” 

b, Whm words follow each other in pairs, there 
is a comma between each pair ; as, Anarchy and 
confusion, poverty and distress, desolation and ruin, 
are the consequences of civil war.” 

Exebcise. — Point the /(Mowing sentences, 

Buxe 4, a . In our health life possessions connections plea- 
sures there are causes of decay imperceptibly working. Con- 
scious guilt renders us, mean-spirited timorous and base. 
Discomposed thoughts agitated passions and a ruffled temper 
poison eveiy pleasure of life, A true finend unbosoms freelj 
advises justly assists readily adventures boldly takes aH pa- 
tiently defends resolutely and continues a friend unchange- 
ably. 

h. Vast it»cks and deserts \ridc and lengthening jdains large 
and rapid streams present themselves to our view and create 
an agreeable astonishment. To be humhle and modest in 
opinion to be vigilant and. attentive in conduct to distrust fair 
appearances, and to restrain rash desires are instructions which 
fim darkness of our present should strongly inculcate. 
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laSSSOK 73. — THE COMSLi, XOOTIOTEI), 

Rule 5. The words used in a direct a4dress, the 
case absolute, a short expression, in the manner either 
of a quotation or of a command, and the infinitive 
mood absolute, when it is not used as a nominative 
case, should be separated from the rest of the sentence 
hj commas ; as, ** S07if hear the counsels of thj 
father.^* remain, Sir^ your obedient servant.’’ 
“ The time of youth being precious^ we should devote 
it to improvement.” “ Plutarch calls lying, the mce 
of slaves,^^ I say unto all, Watch To enjoy 
present pleasure, he sacrificed future ease and refu- 
tation.” 

Rule 6. a. When the latter of two nouns, placed 
in apposition, is accompanied by an adjunct, it must 
be separated from, the former by a comma; as, “Paul, 
the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal 
and knowledge.” 

L But if such nouns are single, or form only a 
proper name, a comma is not inserted between them ; 
as, “Paul the Apostle.” “ The emperor Antoninus.” 
I PxEuciSE . — Point ike following ,*— • 

; . Rule 5. Continuo my dear child to make virtue thy prin- 

>• I cipal aim. Come then companion of my toils let us take fresh 
I . courage. Peace of mind being secured we may smile at mis- 

: fortunes. We are strictly enjoined “not to follow a multitude 

■ to do evil.” To enjoy present pleasure he sacrificed his fiiture 

I ease and reputation. 

I liuLB 6. CL The Shannon the largest river of Ireland issues 

I from Lough Allen Maecenas a Roman knight was a great pa- 

r' tron of literature. Hope the bahn of life soothes us under 

S every misfortune. 

K King Charles, the Pirst, was beheaded in 1649. 

E 3 
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liESSO^f 74— THE COMMA, COSTHTOEB, 

Eitle it a. Simple members of sentences, con- 
nected by comparatives, and phrases placed in oppo- 
sition to, or in contrast with, each other, are separated 
by commas; thus, As the hart pantetli after the 
water-hfooks, so doth my soul after Thee. Phcy 
are sometimes in union and sometimes in oppo- 
sition ro, the views of each other 

h. When only one word follows the last preposi- 
tion, a comma must not be insei'ted befoi'e it ; as?, 
«He was much attached to, and concerned/or Jolm^ 
a When the members of comparative sentences are 
short, the comma is omitted ; as, ‘'How much better 
is wisdom than gold.’’ 

Exekcise . — Foint iJie following ; — 

Bole 7. cr« Nothing is so opposite to the true enjoyment of 
life as the relaxed and feeble stiUe of an Indolent mind. En- 
avoidable calamities ra«ny make , a part yet they do not make 
the chief part of the vexations of life. The more a man speaks 
of liimself the less he likes to heai another talked oL Con- 
trition though it may melt ought not to sink or overpower the 
heart of a Christian. 

4 An inquisitive and meddling spirit often intemipts the 
good order and breaks the peace of, society. Many states were 
in alliance wkh and under the protection of, Borne. 

c. The fiiend^ips of the world can subsist no longer, than 
interest cements them. , 

LBSSOK 75. — THE COMMA, COHTimJBn, 

EtJLB 8. a* Ail adjuncts or explanatory phrases, 
either at the beginning, middle, or end of a simple 
sentence, are separated from it by commas; as, 
With gratitude^ I remember his goodness to me.” 
“ I remember, with gratitude, his goodness to me.’" 


liiilip 
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k In the same BiaBner, the words so^ hence, 
again, first, secondly, formerly, lastly, Hheref ore, 
tcherefore, and all other words and phrases of. the 
same Mud, musty when considered -of importance, 
and, particnlarij, at the commencement of a sen- 
tence, be separated from tlie contest by a comma ; 
as, Besides, our reputation does not depend on 
tlio caprice of man, but on our own good actions.” 

c. When, however, these phrases are not considered 

important, and, particnlarij, in short sentences, the 
comma is not inserted •, as, There is surely a plea- 
sure in acting kiiidlj,” ^ 

d, A word or phrase, when emphatically repeated, 
is separated by commas ; as, “ Turn ye, turn ye, why 
will ye die ? ” 

Exeecisb . — jPoint the foUowing ; — 

Eulb 8, a. The tutor by instruction . and discipline lays the 
foundation of the piipiPs future honour. Charity like the sun 
brightens all its objects. Trials in this stage of being are the 
lot of man. The path of piety and virtue pursued .with a firm 
aud constant spirit will assuredly lead to happiness* * 

k Here every thing is in stir and fluctuation ; there all is 
serene and orderly. I, proceed secondly to noint out tlift 
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b* Bat whea the relative is so closely connected 
with its aSitecedent, that it cannot he transposed, a 
comma mast not be inserted, before it; as, Self- 
denial is the sacnjice tvMch virtue mast makef' 
Eule 10. A comma mast be inserted between the 
two parts of a sentence, which have their natural 
order inverted; as, To God, nothing is impossible;” 
that is, “ j^^othing is impossible to God,” 

Exebcise. — Pmntthefdhmng^ 

Rui.e 9, a. The gentle mind is like the smooth stream vdiich 
reflects every object in its just proportion and in its fahcst co- 
lours. BfiWfire of these rash and dangerous connections which 
may afterwards load you with dishonour. 

k Many of the evils, wMch occasion our complaints of the 
world are wholly imaginary. . It is labour only, which gives a 
reliidi to pleasure. 

Bulb 10, In youth the habits of industry are the most easily 
acquired. ■ What is the right path few take the trouble of en- 
quiriog. 

TeSSOK 77* — the COMSLl, COHCtTOBE* 

EubE 11. When any tense of the verb to is fol- 
lowed by a verb in the infinitive mood, wdiich, by 
transposition, might be made the nominative case to 
it, the former verb is generally separated from tlie 
latter by a comma ; as, The most obvious remedy 
is, to mifhdmw from all associations with bad men;” 
that is, To withdraw from all associations with bad 
men, is the most obvious remedy,” 

Eule 12, When a verb is understood, a comma 
must be inserted ; as, Reading makes a full man ; 
conversation, a ready man ; and writing, an exact 
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Kule 13. Tlie word th&t^ used as a eo^onetioii, 
is preceded hy a comma ; as, Be virtaoas, tkat you 
may be happy.’^ 

Exercise . — Point the foUowing ; — 

Eule 11, Xiie gi'eatest misery is to bccondenmed by our 
own lieaits. Charleses liighcsfi enjoyment was to relieve the 
distressed and to do good. ' , 

Eole 12. As a companion he was sevci’c and satirical ; as a 
friend captions and dangerous ; in Ms domestic sphere harsh 
jealous and irascible. The Grecians excel in precepts; the 
liomans in examples. 

Eoee 1 3. Be diligent that yon may become learned. Search 
the Sciiptnres that yon may become wise unto salvation. Bo 
assured that order frugality and economy axo the necessary 
supports of every personal and private vhtuc. 

Lessor 78. — the semicolok 
T he Semicolon is employed to separate the parts 
of a sentence, which are less closely connected than 
those which are separated by a comma. 

Eulb 1. When the first division of a sentence con- 
tains a complete proposition, but is followed by a 
danse which is added as an inference, or to give some 
explanation, the two parts must be separated by a 
semicolon; as, Perform your duty faithfully,; for 
this will procure you the blessing of heaven.’^ 

EtiLB 2. When several short sentences follow each 
other, not having any necessary dependence on each 
other, they m^j be separated by a semicolon; as, 
“Every thing grows old; every thing passes away ; 
every thing disappears.”^ ’ . 

Bulb 3. When a sentence contains sin enumeration 
of several particulars, the members are generally se* 
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paratedl^seimcolonsjas, “Pliiiosopliers assert, that 
Mature is, unlimited in her operations; that she has 
inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; that knowledge 
will always be progressive; and that all future 
generations will continue to make discoveries, of 
whici we have not the slightest idea.’^ 

Exescisu . — Insert Semicolons in the /(Mowing, and also the 

Eule L The passions are the chief destroyers of onr peace 
the storms and tempc>sts of the moral world. Heaven is the 
region of gentleness and fdendship hell of fierceness and ani- 
mosity. 

Eule 2. To give an early preference to honour above gain 
when they stand in competition to despise every advantage 
which cannot be attained withonfc dishonest arts to brook no 
meanness and to stoop to no dissimulation are the indications 
of a great mind the presages of future eminence and nsefni- 

Buee 3. As there is a worldly happiness -winch God perceives 
to be no other tlnan disguised miseiy as there are worldly ho- 
nours which in his estimation ai'c reproach so there is a -worldly 
1 , wisdom which in his sight is foolishness. 

' ’ The Colon is employed to divide a sentence into 
two of midre parts, less connected than those which 
are separated by a semicolon, but not so independent 
as to require a period, 

EuiuE L a colon is used when a member of a sen- 
; fence is complete in itself, both in sense and construc- 

, ' ' tion, but is followed by some additional remark or 
illustration, depending upon it in sense, though not 
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Bdle 2. When the sense of several members of a sentence* which are 
separated from each other by semicolons, depends on the las| clause, that 
clause is generally separated from the others by a colon : ;ai, ** A divine 
legislator, nttcring his voice from heaven ; an almighty gotfemor, stretch- 
ing fortti his arm to reward or punish ; these are considerations which’over- 
awe the world, support integrity, and check guilt*” " 

Rule 3- Wlieii an example, a .qu'otatioB,-'or-e: 
speecli, is iutrodiicecl, it is separated from the' rest of' ^ 
tlie sentence either bj a semicolon or. ‘a colon; as, ; 

The Scriptures give us an amiable representation 
of the Deity, in these words ; ‘ God is hve*^* , 

Exekcise . — On tfm Cohn^ and also on dm Cmim and 
Semioolm, - : , , 

Bulb 1. The three great enemies to tranquillity axe lim 
superstition and idleness 'vdeo which poisons and disturbs the 
mind with had passions superstition which hHs it with imagi- 
nary tciTors idleness which loads it with tedionshess and dis- 
gnst. 

dltnLE 3. A metaphor is a comparison expressed in an abridged 
form hut without any of the words that denote comparison; as, 
‘‘To tlie upright there ariseth light in darkness.” AH our 
conduct towards men should bo indaencod. by this, important 
precept *lDo unto others as you would that others should do 

both in the construction and sense intended, a Feriod 
must be used; as, disappointment' arid trials, 

* 2, ’I'he Kriod' must be employed stfrer Si abte-' ^ 

e. The Dash ( — ) may be used where the sen- 
tence breaks oflT abruptly, where a pause 

. , is -required, or where there is m , 
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tlie sentiment; as, ^^And G-od said’’^ — wiiat ? — Het 
there be^light.*' 

’ d* The MbU of Jntefrogotiofi.'^TIkQ Mote of In- 
terrogation (?) is inserted at tlie end of a sentence 
in which a question is asked; as, ^^Why do you 
neglect your duty ? ’’ 

e* The Mote of Exelamation.^ThBNote of Excla- 
mation (!) is used after expressions of sudden emo- 
tion, joy, terror, surprise, Bcc., and also with invo- 
cations or addresses ; as, ‘‘ Eternity ! thou pleasing, 
dreadful thought I 

- / A Parenthesis ( ) includes a clause inserted in 
the body of a sentence, containing some necessary 
information or useful remark, but which may be 
omitted without injuring the grammatical construc- 
tion of the sentence ; as, 

*‘Kh 0 w thea this Ixuth (enmgh for man to hiow)^ 

Yhtae alone is happiness below.” 
jEsjsbcise. a. — On the Period. We min the happiness of life 
when we attempt to raise it too high a tolerable and comfort- 
able state is all that we can propose to ourselves on earth peace 
and contentment not bliss nor transport are the fiill portion of 
man perfect joy is reserved for heaven. 

On Ahhrevkiiions. — Constantine the Great was advanced 
to the sole dominion of. the Boman World a » 325 and soon 
after openly professed the Christian Faith, 
c OntheDosE — 

Something there is more needful than expense 
And something previous e’en to taste ’tis sense. 

This accusation I can hear u.nmov’d 
It is a slander I expect no better, 
d On the iVbfe of Intmogatim.^Wh 2 A^ is there in all the 
pomp of the world the enjoyment of luxmy the gratification 
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of passion comparable to tbe tranquil delight of a good con- 

science. . , 

' In wiiat docs jom dnty consist in obejnng tbe divine com- 
mands* ' - 

c. On tlie Mte of Exclamation. To He down on the pHIow 

aftci* a dav spent in tempeemee in benedccnce and in piety 
liow sweet it is. Behold the happy effects of virtue. How 
honourable tlie pTirsrdts of the good mam 
/ On the Parenthesis. — Left now to himself malice conld 
not wish Mm a worse adviser he resolves on a desperate pro, 
ject. Pride to use the words of a sacred writer was not made 
for man. 
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COUBSE II.---PAET L, 

CHAFTEE W. 

STEtrCXTOE OF SENTENCES, 

SECTION I. — PEESPICUITr OF EXPRESSION. 

Lesson 81 . 

1, In Structure of Sentences especial care must 
be laad to three things ; — 1. Perspicuity of Expres- 
sion; 2. Clearness of Arrangement; aud 3, Unity of . 
Sentiment and Gonstmction. 

2. JPerspicuit^ in the Use of Words and Phrases 
requires,—-!. Purity; 2. Propriety; 3. Precision. 

rUEIIT. 

Purity consists in the use of such words and con- 
structions only as belong to the idiom of the language 
which we speak. Hence, 

EtTLE 1. Avoid foreign and learned words, ex- 
cept when used as descriptive of some invention or 
discovery, or to prevent a tedious and languid cir- 
cumlocution, 

Bute 2. Avoid all ungrammaUeal expressions, new 
coined words, and those which are obsolete^ that is, 
those which are not used at present by good authors. 
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Exercise. ^ — -ira thefdbming Exercise, suhstitu^ for ilie wonh 
in Italics others that are in accordance wiili jkide. 

If wc indulge the rowing of passions, we shall contract an 
mmttentive habit of mind. These persons lived in.iraubhu^ 
times. He delivered his opinion with an tmbecommg pm- 
tivity. If I condemn his conduct, I shall act comUT to that 
rnasam. He mentions the mprofperous battle of Demosthenes 
• against the HStolians. He entered upon his fam on the selj 
same day as his friend did on his. 

Lesson 82.— propriety. 

Fropriety of Expression consists in the use of such 
words and phrases, as the best usage has appro* 
printed to those ideas which we intend to expres? bj 
them. 

Bulb 3. To preserve propinetj in our words and 
phrases, we must, in the first place, avoid loio^ vul- 
gar^ and provincial expressions* 

Exercise. — Substitute for the wards in Italics others that 
are mote appropriate. 

Whsit dehek is'’t$ We would bo to bhxme, if we did so. 
They are not a whit better than ha Tliis piece is much at 
me with the other* He will TOte well through tima Ho 
stands upon security. Give me a drink of water. Yon might 
have perceived that with hdf an ege. He holds not long in one 
mind. He convinced his opponent by dint of argnment. That 
is not the meaning of the phrase as I take it. II I fall into 
the river, I will be drowned. They were very dextrous in 
meUing out the designs of others. 

Lesson 83. — propriety, coKTEsraER, 

Bbxe 4. In the same sentence, be careful neither 
to use the same word too frequently, nor in different 
senses. Thus, Gregory favoured the undertahing, 
for no other reason than this, that the manager, in 
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) coTiiit6BaBQ6if iiis friend#’^ In tli6 last clause 

' of this sentence, instead of saying, ^'favoured his 
friend,” we should say, resembled Ms friend.” 

'^■zcm.^Svbsdtute in each smtence for those words in 
Italics others that are more appropriate, 

’ A of Ms sense should have a higher sense of honour. 

This person unfortunate in this instance ; and this sub- 
jected him to many insults. Ate all Ms pains, he was under 
, ; the painful necessity of yielding. In most of his concerns, he 

"'•I discovers a most acute penetration. 

I ItuLE 5* Avoid equivocal words, that is, never em- 

i ploy those words which may he susceptible of a sense 
different from the sense you intend to be conveyed. 
I Exekcise . — Substitute other words for those in Italics, 

,'t Is it possible that I should not gneve for his loss ? If the 

M ^ould leave Ms father, Ae would die. ffhe share wliich 
religion has k the enterprise renders it more august He 
aimed at notMng less than the crown. She went to see the 
cliild dressed, I will have mercy, and rmt sacrifice. 

IjESSOK 84. — PKOPEIETY, COKCLtEDED. 

Exjlb 6. Avoid all those words and phrases wliich 
are not adapted to the ideas intended to be conveyed, 
or which are less signidcantof those ideas than otherSt 
Thus, ^‘The observation of the Sabbath is a duty in- 
cumbent on every Christian^” should he, ^Hhe ohser,^ 
vance of the Sabbath,” 8cc. 

Exekcjisb.— other words for those printed in 
Italics, ^ 

He has no less than seventy houses. Ho was obliged to hp 
contkually in bed. The wicked Jlp when no man. pnrsueth. 
Galileo discovered the telescope. Harvey invented the circula- 
tion of til© blood. The negligence of tamely precaution was dio 
cause -c^ Ms loss. A candid. Ms' mistake, and is 
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forgircn ; a patiiot acJmot^ledgcs Ills oppositioa to*a liad Bifnis- 
ter, and is applaudecL Bj proper reflection, wo' maybe tangbt 
to amend whafc is en’oncous and defective. It is difiienit for 
him to utter three sentences together, 

LbSSOBT 854— X-'EE0rSIO23'. 

Ffeeision of Expression consists in the nseof sncli 
words and phrases as exactly convey the meaning 
intended, and nothing more than the meaning. 

Bulb 7. The repetition of the same words near to 
each other, when no particular emphasis is intended, 
must be avoMedl' 

lLLUSTRATj0N.~When we wish the mind to stop and dwell on each par- 
ticular mencioned, we find it necossiiry to repeat the word ; thus, in the 
sentence, “ The sun, the moon, and the stars, are the work of an Almighty 
Creator I intend the reader to dwell on each object, and therefore, I 
repeat the article. On the other hand, when I wish either to express myself 
briefly, or to denote energy, or the rapidity of motion, I avoid repeating 
the same word; thus, ** He spoke aiidactedpr?ie!efti!Zy,’* is preferable to “ He 
^)okQ prudently and acted prudently X Jn these and in similar instances, 
therefore, the pupil must consider whether brevity or empliasls is required, 
and then omit or repeat the word as the case may require. The omission 
of words is called an Ellipsis. 

Note L The repetition of a noun is avoided, either 
Tbj omitting the second noun altogether, or by sub« ' 
stituting some pronoun in its place. 

Thus, “ I consider James’s opinion preferable to William^ss** that is, 

« preferable to William’s opinion. ‘‘ I prefer the poems of Milton to those 
of Parnell ; ” that is, « to the poems of Parnell.” “ I have heard of that 
person, though I do not know him s ” that is, though I do not know that 

person** ' ' ■ • - ■ / ' 

Exeeoise , — Avoid tite repetiidm of the nouns in the foB&w- 
ing sentences* 

Xbs shoals were uitmerous ; the shodh were of an iirtmeTiSG 
extent The spectators were nmnerous ; the speotaim's were 
respectable. The youth has been well taught i the youth is 
most respectably connected. Tire world considers bim a Tnap 
of application, and a man of deep research Bodily diseas^es 

I ■wo 
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are more easSf cured than mcBtal diseases, errors are so 
dlfEcalt to 1)0 rooted oitt as the errors which prejndice has 
impkated. I ha 70 seen the hook, hut I have not read the 
booh. 

XiffissoN 86. — rnEOisioH, costthtuisb* 

Note 2. Tlie repetition of an Adjeetive, ^ Phrase^ 
or a Sentence^ may be avoided by the use of the word 
so; tlins, {adjective) appears tboogb he is 
not consider, ed so that is, ^^not considered dull f— 
{phrase) writes with propriety, though he does 
not speak so;^^ that is, *'^does not speak with pro- 
piAtetyr 

Exeecisb. — Avoid tlie repetition of dm Adjective and Phrase 
in the foUomng sentences^ 

He was idle in prosperity, and he" wOl not be the less idle 
in adversity. My father is learned, and my brother is equally 
learned, John’s garden is laid out with taste, though you 
would not at first conclude that it was laid out with taste. 
Their ancestors were distinguished for learning, and the present 
race are more distinguished. 

Note 0. The repetition of a Verb may be avoided 
by employing do^ did^ have^ had, or some other suit- 
able auxiliary ; as, You write your exercise much 
better than you are accustomed todfb;” that is, ^Hhan 
you are accustomed to tvrite itf “ I have read the 
bOoh, but you have not that is, “but you have not 
read itf 

ExERCiSK^Awid the repetition of the Verb in die following 
smtmees. 

^ , You hare employed your time more profitably than you are 
aeciisfcomed to employ it. He unites much better tlian I write. 
I hare hot consulted my physician, though my brother con- 
sulted Ihm. John signed the' document, but Charles did nc^ 
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sign it H6 manifests greater esteem for Ms fal|ier tlian yon 
manifest 

_ H oTB 4. Tie repetition of tie conj nnetioa ' ^fid may 
be avoided;-— , ' ’ 

1. By ondssioB*' ■' '' ' 

By tie substitution of tie relatives wk&^ wkkA^ 
that, and what (See Lesson 48*) 

3. By tie substitution of another oonj unction or 
conjunctive phrase ; as, such that; so that; as well 
as ; therefore, (See Lesson 49,) 

4. By substituting tie active or tie passive mr* 

ticiple. (See Lessons ' 50 , 51 , 52 , 5 \ 105,) ^ 

Besson 87* — raEoisioN, coNTiKUBn* 

Eule 8. The imnecessary repetition of tie same 
word, or of the same idea in different words, is 
called Tautology, and is a fault that should always 
be avoided* 

When the tautology is In a word. It may be cor- 
rected by substituting another of similar meaning ; 
but when it consists in the idea, it should be wholly 
omitted. ’ ' ' ■ ^ . ' 

Example of Tautology in the Word *^mwent to Liverpool m 

the packet, and then weni to London in his carriage may twi better rea- 
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3, a is folly to endcsTOnr to arm oui-selves against those 
trials and difficulties wirich m arms can overcome, 

4, UtUitsf should nmaiiy bo the recommendation of eveiy 
utmsil which we use. 

5, He used to use many expressions not usually used, and 
wMch are not generally in use. 


XiBSSOK 88. — EEECISIOJSr, COM'mUBB. 


UvuE 8, Continued. — Tautology, 

PiXim noTam --- Correct tlic Tautohgy in tlie Jblhwing sentences. 

1, Tlie circumstances which I told to John, he tsld to his 
brother, who tdd them to the G eneral 

£ The Colonel ordered the subordinate officers to order their 
troops to come to ordsr, 

3. The birds were clad in their brightest plumage, and the 
trees were dad in their richest verdxtre. 

4. Grammar teaches us to speak properly and write cor- 
rectly j and Geography teaches us the various divisions of the 
earth. Grammar is divided into five parts, and Geography 
divides the earth into a number of grand divisions, 

5. Notwithstanding the rapidity with which time passes 
away, men pass their lives in trifles and follies ; although 
reason and religion declare, that not a moment should pass 
without bringing something to pass. 


LeSSOH 89. — PKECISION, CONCEtlDED. , 

Euzb Sf Concluded.-- Tautology, * 

Exercise. — Correct the Tautology in the following smtmees, 
L The brightness of the sun brightens every object on which 
it shines. The brightness of prosperity, shining on the antici-^ 
pations of ffitarity, casts the shadows of adversity into tihe 
shade, and causes the projects of the future to look bright 
2. No learning that we have learned is generaliy so dearly 
bought, nor so valuable when it is bought, as that winch wo 
have learned in the school of experience. 
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3. Our expectations are frequently disappointed, because 
we expect greater iiapplness from the future experience 
authorises us to espeet ■ 

4* The errors which were errmeously made have been cor- 
reefei;?, but the teacher directed us to follow the directions of 
the Buie* On refening to the Buies, we found that our oorrcc- 
iions were incorrectly mada 

SECTIOlf XC. — CLEARNESS OE 

Lesson 90. 

Clearness in the structure o£ sentences, consists in 
that arrangement of the words and members of sen- 
tences, bj which their relation and connection a^e 
rendered perspicuous and determinate. 

Eule 9. Care must he taken that Relative Pro- 
nouns^ Adverbs^ and Connecting Partkles be placed 
near those %vords or clauses which they are intended 
to modify or connect. 

Bxeecise, — Correct the errors in die following sentences* 

Renee the impossibility appears, that an undertaking man- 
aged 5o, should, prove successful iJiTot to exa^rate him, I 
only spoke a few words. Had he died before, would not dien 
this art have been wholly lost ? By doing the same thing it 
often becomes habitual They, are now engaged in a study of 
which they have long wished to know the usefulness* Baised 
to greatness without merit, he employed his power for the 
grat^cation solely of his passions. Brevity is not equaSy 
adapted to every subject. 

' Lesson 9 B . 

Rule 10. Arrange your words and phrases in such 
order, that the reader or hearer may instantly per- 
ceive the connection and meaning. 

Note 1. "Words expressing Mngs connected in 
thoughty 'should be placed as near together as possi^ 

I, . , , ,, , „ ,, 
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ble. Thus, the sentencej God heapeth favours on 
his servants, ever liberal and faithful,” should be 
thus expressed, God, ex^er liberal and faithful^ 
heapeth favours on his servants ” 

Exeeoxse, — Alter the Arrangement of tlie words in Itazics. 

Beyond that the iiits cannot be traced of civil society or 
domestic h/e. She began to extol the farmer’s, as she called 
hi Tn ^ excellent understanding, I have confined myself to those 
methods foi* promoting piety, which are in the power of a 
prince, limited like ours, hg a strict execution of the laics. For 
ye rebelled against my commandment in the desert of Zin, in 
the strife of the congregation, to sanctify me at the water before 
■their eyes. 

Note 2. Wiien different things have an obvious 
relation to one another, with respect to the order of 
time, plmOf cause, and effect, or the like, a corre- 
sponding order should be observed, in assigning them 
their position in the sentence. 

Fxeecise. — Alter the Arrangement of the w&rds in Italics, 

The scribes made it tbeh profession to teach and to study 
the law of Moses. His favour or disapprobation was governed 
by the faUwre or success of an enterprise. His labours to ac- 
quire knowledge have been productive of great satisfaciim and 
success, ’ He was a man of the greatest prudence, virtue. Jus- 
tice, and modesty. These rules are intended to teach young 
persons to write with propriety, elegance, and perspicuity. The 
regular tenour of a virtuous life will prove the best prepas’ation 
for immortality, death, and dd age, 

Hessok 92. 

Etjee 1L Place the principal object where it will 
produce the strongest impression and have the best 
effect. Sometimes the principal object is placed 
as, Your fathers, where are they P” Sometimes, it 
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is placed last; as, “For all our actions, and parti- 
cularly for the employment of youth, toe must here- 

tifier give an aeeountJ^ 

>^XEECiss. Arrange Hie wards in Italics according toth 

Muht 

He tut eoiaetli In &e nmo of tU Lord, is Messcl 1 Uro 
no silver and goM^ hut I give nnfco tbee suck m I have In 
their adYcrsitjr, niy friends shaU always hear of me : nm*r in 
tiicir prosperity. , , 

Eule 12. Care is necessary, in the arrangement of 
clauses denoting circumstances, that they occupy an 
appropriate situation in the sentence. 

^ Note 1. Clauses, expressing the circumstances of 
time and place, must be placed as near as possible at 
the beginning of a sentence. 

Exekcise . — Arrange Ae classes in Italics according to tie 

Mule, 

1. However, the miserable remains were, in the night, tiihen 
dowu. 

2. While we ought to be preparing for a higher etate of 
existence, toe are ahsardly spending our time in contendii^ about 
the trifles of a day, 

Z, The moon was casting a pale light on the nnmerotis 
graves that were scattered before me, as it peered above ihe 
Jm-izon, when I opened the small gate of the church-yard, 

Note 2 . Clauses, denoting circumstances respect- 
ing the ctetion, should be placed near that part of the 
sentence, the meaning of which they are intended to 

afieot* - • ' 1 ' n, , ‘ ' 

Exeeciss . — Alter the Arrimgement of Hie clauses in Italics,- 
Ip Let tis implore saperior assistance, for enabling us to 
perform our own part, having others to be judged him who 
searcketh Ike heart 
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2. Let IIS employ our criticism ob ourselves, instead of heing 
critics on odiers* 

3. These arguments were, without hesitation, and mth great 
eagerness, hid hM of 

Lessor 9S. 

Eulb 12, Continued.— N ote 3. A danse, express- 
ing a cireumstance^ must nerer be placed between 
two principal members of a period ; for, by* sncIi 
an arrangement, we are left in doubt to which of 
the two the circumstance refers. 

Exebcise .^ — Transpose 0ie words in Itazics in die foUowing 
sentences, 

1. Though our brother is, upon the rack, as Img as we our- 

selves dre at eas€t our senses will never inform us of what he 

suffers. ' ■ ■ . , . 

2. Let the virtue of a definition be what it may in die wder 
of things^ it seems rather to follow than to precede our enquiry 
of which it ought to he considered as the result. 

3. The mimster who grows less by his elevation, like a little 
statue m a mighty pedestal^ will always have Ms jealousy strong 
about him. 

Hole 4. Clauses, expressing circumstances, must 
not be crowded together^ but be interspersed in dif- 
ferent parts of the sentence, and joined with the 
principal words on which they depend. 

Exbscise. — J« dw fdkming sentences transpose die clauses 
in Itjzjcs, 

1, What I had the opportunity of mentioning to my friend, 
some time ago, in conversation^ was not a new thought* 

2. Though religion will indeed bring us under some re- 
straints, they are veiy tolerable, and not onlg so, hut desirable 
on the whdlf. 
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LeSSOIT 94.— ABDmOKAL EXERCISES OK TiBIETT 

OF AERAJsrOBMBJTO. , ■■ ■ * 

To assist tlie young student in acquiring dexterity 
in discovering and applying on all occasions tlie 
clearest and most forcible arrangement of words In 
a sentence, he is presented with a few additional 
lessons on this subject Exercises of this kind will 
also enable him to penetrate the meaning of such 
sentences as, by the irregular disposition of their 
parts, are rendered obscure and perplexing to the 
generality of readers. 

The Rules previously given with respect to the po- 
sition of words and clauses must be carefully observed. 

Exebcise . the Clauses in the foUomnff sentences 
according to i]ie previous Buies. No woiws must he substituted 
Jin' those which are here given ,* nor must any he mmttedL 

1. The introduction into this country of Christianity has been 
made the subject of many ingenious and interesting specula- 
tions. When, or by whom, however, was first eommunicated 
to the inhabitants of Britain, the inestimable blessing of evan- 
gelical truth, are questions which admit of no po^tire answer. 
On such a theme cuiiosity is not unworthily exercised ; but it 
may be doubted whether it is not wiser to repress than excite 
it, in the absence of plain and credible authorities, and better 
to guide it to a more promising point of sight, tb,an to give it 
hopes of seeing through an almost, if not quite, impenetrable 
darkness. The wide diffusion of Christianity, before the end 
of the firet century, among the Romans, and the intercourse 
which they held with this island, render it highly probable 
that, at an early period, the gospel was preached here. Every 
Oiristbm was then, if Providence carried him to a foreign 
countiy, a missionary ; and there is the strongest reason to 
believe, that private individuals, ^nmated wiii a ready zeak 
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and directed ly fee roles of their faith, long before the heads 
of the ohorch conceived the idea of sending its messengers to 
Britain, had already both among their coimtiTmen established 
here, and the nalive% disscmiaated the seeds of truth. 

' XiESSOK 96» 

Eseboisb. — Arrange Ae Clauses and Phases in Aie foUcno- 
ing sentences according to the previous Pules. 

■% There were in this legion Tery brave men, as centurionSj 
Titns PtiMo, and Lncius Vai-enus, who had nowneai-ly aniyed 
at the highest rank. These perpetual quarrels had between 
themselves, who should be prefen‘ed, and eve^ year with 
great eageniess contended for precedence. Pulfio, while the 
battle was raging before the rampart, addressing Yaremis, said, 
‘‘What better place than this for proving your valour? this, 
day r^pecting our contests shall decide. He leaped 
from the fortifications, when he had said these words, and 
rushed into the midst of the enemy, Hor does Varenus re- 
main within the rampart, but follows, hnaginmg his honour 
at stake. Then Pulfio darted at the enemy Ms javelhi, and 
pierced one of the multitude running to engage him, who fall- 
ing dead was covered by the sMelds of the enemy, wMle ail 
poured their darts on Pidfio, nor did tJiey allow him an oppor- 
tunity of returning. Puifio’s shield is pierced, and even in his 
belt the weapon is fixed. This accident entangles Ms scabbard, 
and not only prevents him from drawing his sword, but gives 
an opportunity of surronnding him to the enemy. To his 
assistance his rival Yarenus comes, and endeavours to rescue 
liim. Immediately the multitude quit Pulfio, and turn upon 
Yarenus, imagining the dart had slain him. Yarenus meets 
tiiem with Ms sword drawn, and fights hand to hand, and 
having slain one, he drives the others back, but with too great 
avidity pursuing, fails down, having stepped into a hole, Pul- 
fio in his tiirn comes to his assistance, and without any injury 
to themselves, after having slain many, with the greatest gMry, 
retired within ilie intrenchments. 


,®P 
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IdESSOSr 96, ■ 

BxEEcrsE , — Arrange the Phrases and Claims in the f(Mew'- 
ing sentences according to ike prenims Enks^ 

3., Tiie Keryli ‘being disappointed in their expectai!ptis,’with 
a rampart eleycn feet high, and a ditch fifteen feet wide, snr- 
romul the ^Yintcr quarters. A knowledge of these things in 
former years they had acquired from our men, and from cer- 
tain captives whom they had taken, hut from want of proper 
utensils, they were compelled with their swords to cut the 
turf, and with theu' hands to carry away the earth. From 
"which cii’cumstance the number of men may be ascertained, 
for in less than three hours a fortification in circuit of ten miles 
they built, and in a short time, towers to the height of the^all, 
and engines of war, in the use of which the same captives had 
instructed them, they began to constnict, 

4. Agriculture is the art of causing, in the greatest perfec- 

I tion and plenty, the earth to produce the various kinds of 

; vegetables. It is not only in a rude and unpolished state essen- 

1 , tial to the weU-heing of society, hut in every stage of its 

I refinement is equally requisite, With regular and abundant 

returns, it repays the exertions of mankind, as an incitement 
to its constant and uniform pursuit It has been esteemed 
worthy of general attention from the remotest ages, and an 
object not inconsistent witli the rank and situation of persons 
; of the greatest eminence, tlie simplicity of, ancient manners 

rendered it. 

i ' ' Lessok 97. 

i Exeecise. — In &ie following Exercises, the Sentences and not 

* the Clauses are to he transposed. These must he so arranged as 

to fdhw the natural order of the subject 

5. Our knowledge of a future world is very imperfect j our 
ideas, of it. are faint and confused. ‘When the, spirit of medita- 
tion subside^ this lively sense of a future state decays ; and 
though the general hdief of it remains, yet even good men, 
when they return to the ordinary business and cares of life. 
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scorn to rojoin tbe muitiftide, and to reassume the same hopes, 
and fears, and. interests, which influence the rest of the world. 
But such efforts of the mmd are rare, and cannot be long sup- 
ported. Happj moments indeed there sometimes arc in the 
lives of pious men, when, sequestered from worldly cares, and 
home up on the wings of divine contemplation, they rise to a 
near and transporting view of inimortai glory. 

6. Under the care of the Almighty, our education is now 
going on, from a mortal to an immortal state. When the 
subjects become too splendid and dazzling for our sight, the 
curtain is drawn. As much light is let in upon us as we can 
bear without injury. 

7. There is a pleasure in anticipation, which often surpasses 
that\>f possession ; for it is unalloyed by the satiety and dis- 
appointment which often accompany the completion of our 
wiiies. Even the wandering mendicant, when he beholds 
comforts which he cannot partake, feels some consolation in 
the thought, that he may yet be as blessed as others. The 
cares of parental solicitude are beguiled by the prospect of the 
inflint’s future years. In the affairs of life, perseverance is 
supported by the expectation of success. 

Lessojt 98. 

Exercise. — 'Arrange ihe Sentences in the folhwing ^Jxercises 
so as tofdlhw the natural order of the subject 

8. If the commencement of an undertaking is laudable, the 
resolution to persist in it must be still more meritorious. The 
stupendous works of art with which the world abounds, and 
the great resources which some men have accumulated in their 
minds, exhibit at once the efficacy of perseverance. , little can 
be done witliout detaiuination ; and certainly no great ac- 
quirement can be made without patient and steady applica- 
tion. Mountains have been levelled and vast aqueducts have 
been made, by repeated strokes of the pick-axe and spade j yet 
if the single operation of either instrument be compared with 
the effect which perseverance has made it accomj^lish, a mix- 
ture of wonder and emulation must ensue. There is another 
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consideration to which no one should be insensible ; it is tins, 
that perscTerancc not onlj goes fur to ensure mccess, hut also 
obtains honour for those who, although the least fortunate, 
have been the most diligent. Such examples teach despair 
how much may be overcome by resolution; and that oven in 
competitions, the weaker and less eligible may, like the tortoise, 
whoso perseverance surpassed the ST^'iftness of the hare, con- 
quer the apparent advantages by wMch they may bo opposed* 

I SECTIOH III UNITT OE A SENTENCE. 

i 

‘ Lessok 99. 

The VkU^ of a sentence denotes the predominancy 
of only one proposition or enunciation of thought, md 
I a nniformi ty of construction throughout the sentence. 

Different cinumstances may, indeed, be introduced, 
i blit these must always be made subservient to the 
principal subject. 

liuLE 13. We must avoid uniting, in the same 
sentence, those thoughts and statements 'which are 
distinct, or which are only remotely connected with 
each other. 

Exeecise, — Divide thejirstof the fdlowzng pamgraplw into 
four distinct sentences • and the second into three sentences, 

1. Boast not thyself of to-morrow ; thou knowest not what a 
day may bring forth: and, for the same reason, despair not 
of to-morrow; for it may bring forth good as well as 
which is a ground for not vexing thyself with imaginary fears; 
for the impending black cloud, which is regarded with so much 
dread, may pass by harmless ; or ihoitgh it should discharge 
the storm, yet before it break, thoumayst be lodged in that 
. lowly mansion wMcli no storms ever touch. 

: 2. The sun approaching melts the snow, and breaks the icy 

fetters of the main, where vast sca-monsters pierce through 
floating islands, with arms which can withstand the ciystai 

I .'t' . ; ' ' ' G S" ’ ' ' 
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rock ; wkilst others, that of thcmselyes seem gi*eat as islands, 
are by their bulk alone, armed against ail but man, whose 
superiority over creatimes of so stupendous she and force, 
should make him mindful of his privilege of reason, and force 
him humbly to adore the great Creator of these woiidi-ous 
frames, and the Author of Ms own superior -wisdom. 

Lesson 100. 

Eule 13, Continued.— Note 1. In the construc- 
tion of sentences, regard must be bad, that they be, 
in general, neitber very long, nor very short. 

Exeecise.— P ebid'e t^e^rsi of the following paragraphs into 
thr^e sentences; and the second into four, 

1. Prosperity is redoubled to a good man, by means of the 
generous use which he makes of it ; and it is reflected back 
upon him by every one whom he makes happy : for, in the 
esteem and good will of all who know Mm, in the gi*atitude 
of dependants, in the attachment of flrfends, and the intercourse 
of domestic aflection, he sees blessings multiplied around him, 
on every side. 

2. The name of September signiiies the seventh^ although, 
since the days of Nrnna Porapilius, this month has been the 
ninth of the year ; this name was originally given to it by 
Bomulus, beca-use it was the seventh month after March j and 
it was -dedicated by the Homans to Tulcan ; and, the ending 
of this name, ember or vniber^ which is the Latin word for 
shmeff indicates that the wet season generally commenced in 
this month. 

Lesson 101. 

Etjee 14 During the course of the sentence, the 
scene should be changed as little as possible ; and all 
unnecessary transitions from one person, subject, or 
object to another, should be avoided. 

iLLUSTBATioN.—** After we catne to anchor, they put me on shore, where 
I ■vm’ welcomed hy all my friends, who recmved'me with thfe greatest kind- 
nes^^’*- Ih this sentence, though theohjocts contained m it have a comieo 
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tion with one another, yet, by changing so often both the place and the 
person, t&e and fkei/, I and toko, and by unnccegfiarily mixing active and 
passive verbs, not only is the sense weakened, but the unity of the sentence 
impaired. The following construction renders the sentence correct ; — 
“ Having come to anchor, I was put on shore* where I was welcomed by 
all my friends* and received with the greatest kindness.** 

Exsucise. — Correct the following sentences recording to the 
Rule, 

He will Iiaye compassion npon ns ; lie will suMne owr ini- 
quities ; thou wilt cast all their sins into the depths of the sea.. 
Desires of pleasure usher in temptations, and tlie growtli of 
disordcrlj passions is forwarded. A short time after tliis injury 
lie came to himself ; and the next day, they put him on board 
a ship, which conyeyed him first to Corinth, and thence to the 
island of ,®gina. By eagerness of temper, and precipit^cy 
of indulgence, men forfeit all the advantages which patience 
would have procured j and, hy this means, the opposite evils 
are incurred to their full extent. He who performs every 
employment in its due place and season, safes no part of tinre 
to escape without profit : and thus, his days are multiplied, 
and much of life is enjoyed in a little space, 

* Lesson 102. 

Eule 14, Continued, 

Exercise. — Correct ^ following Bssercim according to the 
Rule, 

This prostitution of praise afiTects not only the gross of man- 
kind, who take their notions of character ftom the learned ; 
but also the better sort must, by tins means, lose some part 
at least of their desire of fame, when they find it promiscu- 
oudy bestowed on the meritorious and undeserving. This was 
a number of waggoners and sumpter boys, whom Robert had 
collected together ; and having supplied them with military 
standards, gave them, at a distance, the resemblance of a for- 
midable body. The Britons, daily harassed by cruel inroads 
from the Fict^ were forced to cil in the Saxons for their 
defence ; who consequently reduced the greater part of tlio 
island to their own power j diwe the Britons to the most 
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remote md mountainous parts : and the rest of the cotmtrj, in 
custom^ 'rell^on, nnd language, became wboHj Saxon» 

Lessor 103. 

Bujob’ IB* Tiiose members of a sentence wMcli qx* 
press &.e(>mparmn or conirasi between two things^ 
require a corresponding resemblance in tbe language 
and construction. 

luosTEATiosT,-*-** A Olend eataggeratea a man^s virtues, an enemy rit- 
^mes his crimes.” Here, the opposition in the thought is neglected in 
the words ; it will he properly expressed thus j ” a friend exaggerates a 
aaan’'» vlrtnes ;::«n enemy, his crimes,” 

ExEBCie ®. — Correct the fdfhwing sentences according to tlic 

Euk, 

^iie old may inform tlio young j and the young may animate 
those who are advanced in life. What we lose on the one hand 
we are gainem on the other. The style of somo/great ministers 
has, of late, Tcrj much excelled that of any other productions. 
If men of eminence are exposed to^ceasme on the one hand, 
they are as much liable to Sattery on the other. If they 
receive reproaches which are not due to them, they likewise 
receive praises which they do not deserve. He can bribe, but 
he is not able to seduce. He can buy, but he has not the 
power of gaining. He can lie, but no one is deceived by him. 
Lessoit 104. 

Bulb 16. Pa should, in general, be uroid- 
ed, and the thought, implied by the parenthetical 
member, be transferred to the following sentence. 

When th« paStsmbeses iureverty short, and serve as 3i*a:fi»«??^explfinations, 
they may l>e admitted, but these must be so judiciously introduced as to 
glide, at once, into our exception, without compelling the reader to review 
what preceded the infcerruptio'a. The parenthesis in tbe following sentence 
iscorrectlyintrodueed?--- 

** And wiw the ransom pdd? It wafe' ^ bnd paiSl ' 

,,, , can the bounty nipr6?),fbr thee,” 

Ccrmiit 0iejidhmng} — . 

. delay till to^-morrow, (for to-morrow is . 

notyqm»| w.^d though you ^ould'Bve to enjoy it, you must 
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not overload it with a burden not its own), what roi^on and 
conscience tell jon onglit to be performed to-day. Without 
some degiree of patience exercised under injuries^ (as .otfences 
and retaliations would succeed one another in en^e^ train) 
human life would be rendered a state of perpekud hostility; 
Our pride and self-conceit, (by nourishing a weaic and childisli 
sensibility to eveiy fancied point of our own honour and inter- 
est, while they skit up all regard to the honour and interest 
of our brethren) render us quarrelsome and contentious. The 
discontented man (as liis spleen irritates and sours his temper, 
and leads him to discharge its venom on idl wi^ whom ho 
stands connected) is never found without a great share of 
malignity. 

SECmOH W.-— VAEIETY OF EXHlESSIOlSjr*. ’ ^ 
Lessox 105. 

As the practice of expressing the sentiment 
in various contributes both to extend the pupil’s 
knowledge of the language, and to enable him to 
deliver his sentiments with clearness and propriety, 
he is presented with a few additional Lessons on this 
subject Some of the subsequent rules have already 
been given ; but the recapitulation of them here, 
with additional exercises, will tend to impress them 
the more strongly on the mind of the pupil. 

Eulb 17. In the structure of sentences, carefully 
avoid the unnecessary use of the conjunction and. 
The present or perfect participle, as previously stated, 
may, in general, supply its place. 

Example with the Present Participle “He descended from his 

throne, an^ ascended the sca:^ld, and said, ‘ Live, incomparable pair.* ** 
Better thus ; “ Descending from his throne, and ascending the sicaffold, he 
said, ^ Live, incomparable pair,*’* 

Example with the Perfect Participle She was deprived of 

all, but her innoctmeej and lived in a retired cottage with her widows 
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mother, and was concealed more by her modesty than by solitnde/* Better 
thus; « Bepriwed of all but her innocence, and living in a retired cottage 
with' her widowed mother, she was concealed mors by her modesty than 
by solitude.” \ • t ^ 

tke Partic^hfor me Cmjmctim m 

file fiMowing sentences, 

1. I liaTO paused xii th-O 'wildcmesSj <tnd conteia- 

plated til© traces of the whirlwind ; and -wondered at the 
mighty force of that invisible power, w'liich roots np the stu- 
pendous oak and lofty pine, and spreads ruin and desolation 
over the hdr face of nature. 

2. An #8 found the skin of a Hon and put it on ; and went 
into the woods and pastures, and threw all the flocks and 
herds into a terrible consternation. At last, he met Ms ownca*, 

II and he would have frightened him also ; but the good man 

I saw his long ears stick out, and presently knew him, and with 

a good cudgel made him sensible that notwithstanding he was 
dressed m a lion’s skin, he was really no more than an ass. 
Lesson 106 , 

Exeecxse.~/» die fodawing sentences mhstimt€t wherever 
you can^ the Pariicipkfor the Conjmction, 

1. I fixed my eyes on different objects j and I soon perceived 
that I had the power of losing and recovering them, and that 
I could at pleasure destroy and renew this beautiful part of 
my existence, This new and delightful sensation agitated my 
ffame, and gave a fresh addition to my sdf-love, and caused 
me to rejoice in the pleasures of existence, and filled my heart 
with gratitude to my beneficent Creator. 

2. Columbus perceived that it would he of no avail to have 
recourse to any of Ms former expedients, and found it impos- 
sible to rekindle any zeal for the success of the expedition ; 
and endeavoured to soothe passions wMch he could no longer 
commanc^ mid gave way to a torrent impetuous to he 

'Checked. ■ ' ■ ' ' 

S. They erected a crucifix, and prostrated themselves before 
%■ and gave thanks to God for conducting their voyage to such 
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Lessos 107* •,: 

Ectle 18. Tlie transitive verb may be changed into 
the passive, and tlie passive into the transitive, with- 
out altering the sense. 

Tli«s, ** AH mimMnd mmt task the bitter cup which destiny has mixed, 
may be thus varied, « The bitter cup which destiny has mixed mist be 
tasted hy all mankind.’* 

Exeectse. — Yary the Verbs and the Dependent TFords* in 
the fallowing sen (ences. 

1. The project wtis recei?ed with great applause, hj all the 
company. 

2. Gentleness corrects whatever Is offensive in enr manners. 

3. The places of those who refused to come were soon filled 
vdth a mnititude of delighted guests. 

4. Yon have pleaded yoitr incessant occupation. Exhibit, 
then, the result of your employment. 

. 6. In \usiting Alexandria, what most engages the attention 
of travellers is the Pillar of Pompey, as it is called, situated 
at a quarter of a league from the southern gata 

6, We receive such repeated intimations of decay in the 
world through which we are passing, decline, and change, and 
loss follow decline, and change, and loss in such rapid succes^- 
sioii, that we can almost catch the sound of universal wasting, 
and hear the sound of desolation going on around us. 

7, The favoui*cd child of nature who comhines in herself' 
those united perfections may be justly considered the master- 
piece of creation, 

Lbssok 108 . 

Et3Xb 19. The Case Absolute may frequently be 
employed instead of the Yerb and Conjunction. 

Thus, instead of saying, “ Tbe class recited their lessons, aad the teachei 
, dismissed them •»” we mj say, “ The class hmia^ reemd their lessons* 
H, the teacher dismissed them.” 
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ExEaciSB.— Ae Case Absolute for the Verb and 


Cimjunctim in Ae /(Mowing sentences. . , . , 

1. The beifle was concluded, and (iio commaador-ui-chie- 
ordered an estimate of his loss to be made; 

2. The waters of the Lake Ladoga were swoHen by the con- 
tinned rains s and the Neva imindatod the city of Pctershnrgh, 

and swept away the houses on its banka _ 

3. Tile trees were ctiltiyatecl with much care, and the fruit 
was rich and abundant. 

4. The lore of praise is naturaHj implanted in our bosoms ; 
and it is a verjr difficult task to get above riio desire of it, even 
for things that should be indifferent. 

5. The rain poured in torrents upon us, and we were obliged 
IQ take shelter in a forest. 

Offences and retaliations succeed each other in endless 
train 5 and human life will he rendered a state of perpetual 
hostilities, without some degree of patience exercised under 

mjuries. , ' ' . -o - ■ 

7. The evidetiee and the sentence were stated ; and the Pre- 
sident put the question, whether a pardon should he granted. 

^ Lessost 100. 

Eulb 19, Continued. 

Exercise.— l^e Case Absolute for the Verb and 
Cmjtmctim in tUfoUmmng sentences, 

I, His mind was the prey of evil passions, and he was one 

of &e most wretched of beings, 

% Pew goTemments understand how politic it is to he mer- 
ciM i asnd severity and hiuddiearfced opinions accord with the 
temper of the &aes. - 

3. Pliny sajB, that Suetonius Paulinus reached Mount Atlas 
in ten days* marcb^ and advanced a few mPes beyond it, in a 
desert of dark-coloured sand, met a river which he supposed 
. ' to he the l^ger. ' ;; ' i 

, 4. 1 travelled through the county of Kerty ; and my eye 

' Ity'a either oif hor^®J‘';ried, ne^ut* # rtnnotts, old, > J 
wooden housei, not far from the irdad ride. 
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5. A general description of tlie countij was gif en in a fomer 
letter ; and I shall now cnfertaiii yon with mj adventures. 

6. The hoHmess and variety of his speculations recommended 

him to the sabthe temper of Arabians j and ' he was by 
them drst made fcaowii to Modern Enrope. ' ■ 

Eesson ho. 

EuhE 20. The same idea maj he varied ; L By 
employing adjectives and adverbs instead of nouns, 
and the contrary ; 2. By reversing the correspondent 
parts of the sentence ; 3. By a negation of the con- 
trary instead of a simple, direct, or positive afiirma- 
tion ; and the contrary ; Or, 4. By the use of dif- 
ferent words* 

Illustration. — Thus, ** Idleness is the cause of misery may he yari- 
ously expressed ; as, 1 . Idleness is the bane of enjoyment. 2. Idleness is an 
enemy to happiness. 3, Indolence destroys all real pleasures. 4, Want of 
occupation prevents the enjoyment of life. Laziness is a great barrier 
to the solid enjoyments of life, 6. Inactivity of mind or body stagnates 
the spirits, and prevents their easy and natural How. 7. Indolent habits 
lay the foundation, of future misery. 8. Without industry there can be no 
happiness. 

Exercise.-— Z ef iJie pupil vary ^efoUomngtma^ k wiitiiig, 
and several times^ viva voco. 

1. He who lives always in the bustle of the world, lives la 
a perpetual warfare. 

2. The advantages of this world, even whea inaoceatly 
gained, are uncertain blessings. 

3. Charity consists notin speculative ideas of general bene- 
volence, floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as spe- 
culations too often do, imtoiiched and cold. 

4. A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour the sheep. 

Lesson 111. 

Etjlb 20, Continued. 

Exeecxss, —Let die pupil vary die foUoming twicQ in writing 
and several iimeSf viv^ voce. 

H 



’! ' . 
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1* Wliafc sculpture Is to a block of marble, education Is to 
tlie kumas souk 

% Th&f who notbiag to give, caa afoM relief to 
, otKera, by imparting vkat they feel 

S. He tliat konotmeth Ms father shall have long life : and 
he that is obedient unto the Lord shall bo a comfort to Ms 
mother, 

4. My son I help fcy father in his age j and grieve him not, 
as long as he liveth, 

5. Every thing grows old ; every tMag passes away ; every 
iMng disappears, 

Lessok 112, ' 

Buhs 'SOj Continued. 

Exeecuse . — Zet &e pupil vary Ae filming 
and .several tm$s^ viVli, voce, 

1. Be not proud ; for pride is odious to God and 
^ 2,' b^ season for acquiring the of devotion is In 
early Ihbs 4t &^then attained with the 'greatest 'f and 
at lhat seaan^hero are peculiar motives for the cultivation 
of It 

3. Beware of desperate steps I The darkest day will on to- 
morrow have passed away. 

4. Blame not, before you have examined the matter; under* 
stand drs^ aid then rebuke, 

5. However virtue may be neglected for a time, men are so 

consfeituted as ultimately to acknowledge and respect gfiinnir>A 
merit , • ' , 

' Lmsok 113, ' ■ ‘ 

Bulb BL Soifiii&times a PeiHiphrasis oir Circnmlo-* 
ention jSp tlib use of several words to express 
the sense of one) may be employed, 

Thtts, instead of aimply saying, ** The mn ; ” we may say, ** The glorious 
tosmary ofday.^ ^ Bor ** Msnldtod/* w& Juay’sky,'*'**'®!© hutnais ‘ 
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L Wo miist die. $, Beogmpisy; j a We^ltli. 

2, Death, 6. A School-room, J 10 , Heateii, . ■ 

3, GranmiM** 7. Temperance. II. Sciitnde. 

4, ijifchmetic, S, Iiidnsfeix. ’ { i% 'Cmhjsatloa, 

Dessok 114. 

IluLE 21s Oontiianeti. . ' 

Dxekoisb. '-Jj&t &e^ pupil &xprss^ tlw Jhlhwii^ ’Wor<& akcf 
Phrases in a Fwipk?mk* 

L The ocean is calm. 5 . Chatham m dead. 

2. The Siam twinkle. 6. The grass is green, 

3. Winter is a desolate sea- 7. Kature looks fmr. 

son. 8. Life is short, 

4. A contented man enjoys 9. God is omniscient, eter- 

the greatest portion of nal, and oinaipotcnf 
hfe. 10. Retirement 

Dissosr IIS. " 

Exile 21, Continued. 

P^RCis^,-— -Let ilie pupil express the foUo^kng Words mid 
Phrases in a Periphrasis, 

L A king. j 7. Rhetoric, 

2. A sailor, 

3. The water eyaporalcs. 

4. Obedience is duo to pa- 

rents. ’ 

5. Syntax is the third part 

of Grammar, 

. 6, The air is elastic. 

' liESSOK 116, 

Eule 22. To aYoid the harshness of plaipi expres- 
sions, we can emploj a Uupkemism or a Softened 
m^de pf eAppession* ' . 

. Thus, festead pX sajing “ ho was dnmli; ** ** he told aliejl* ** he is idle;** 
we my express mrselves more mildly by sayings « he was ktoxicated. ; ** 
he misrepresented the case ; ** he is not noted fon his mdustry.** 



8. Astronomyk a delightful 

study, 

9. His actioi^ were unbe- 

coming. 

10. Enthusiasm is apt to hty 
tray ns into error. 
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ExEKcasB.-— the pupil rnipJap Eiiplimimis m the fdhm^ 
mg smienee,% instead of the words in Italics, 

1. I hate that maji* 7, He cannot digest Ms foofl. 

2. He was twrmd mt of 8. He sent to tlie matl 

office. house, 

3. He ehmts and slic lies, 0. He has no mm^, 

4. He is' a thief a rascal 10. He lias run into debt 

5. John is a coward, 11. He is a great glutton. 

6. He has been sent to pri- 12. He turm up his nose at 

mu. everything, 

immem 117. 

Rule 22, Continned. 

HS:eecise . — Lei the pupil employ Huphemmis in die follow^ 
mg sentences^ instead of the words in Italics, 

1. His mother scolded him. B, George is a trouhksome 

2. I believe that ho stole the hoy, 

book. 9. BSs garments were dirty 

3. John is Sk spendthrift ' and ragged, 

4. He is a i^ry stingy feh 10. He works hdrd for Ms 

hw, living, 

5. TihatwQmmhasveryslut- 11. This felhm must be put 

tish manners, into the poor-house, 

6. This person is very proud, 12. Jane is a dirty slaUerru 

7. John hsk conceited fellow, { 

SECTION T.—EABAOEAPHS. 

Lesson 118. 

Rule 23. E^erj Composition may be divided into 
separate portions or seetions, called Paragraphs, which 
will vary in length according to the nature of the 
subject Those sentences which are intimatelycon- 
nected with each other in thought, must be combined 
into one paragraph, while those that are difierent, 
must he separated into distinct paragraphs* 
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When OUQ subject: is ccntlnaed to t cottsMerabte len^h* fchc larger ilvi- 
slons of it sfeottld be pat toto distinct paragraphs. Tfee fac£»t preiEises» 
and conctosiens of a subject, mast also ibe divided iaM paragraphs. 

Exbkcise. — &j}afafc thefoMowin^ into j^pe distmci I^ara* 
graphs* 

M tile knowledge of langnsige is intimatelj comieeted with 
ever/ other Mud of Information^ and as in the languages of 
ancient Greece and Rome, are preserved some of the noHesfe 
productions of human genius, a principal place is assigned to 
these subjects. In recommendation of our own language it is 
superfluous to have recourse to mguments. All that are ac- 
quainted with it, foreigners as well as natives, must be con- 
vinced of its cxceilonce ; particularly as it is the vehicle of 
productions eminentlj distinguished by Genius, LeiSn- 
ing, and Science. And as language should be considered not 
• merely as a channel to convey our thoughts upon common 
occasions, hut as capable of ornament to please, and of energy 
to persuade mankind ; and as such improvements are both gra- 
tifying and beneficial to society, proper attention is due to the 
study of eloquence. Cicero, the most celebrated of Roman 
Orators, hm veiy justly remarked, that ignorance of the events 
and transactions of former times condemns us to a peipetual 
state of childhood : from this condition of mental darkness 
we are rescued by History, winch supplies us with its friendly 
light to view the instructive events of past age^ and to collect 
wisdom from the conduct of otheiu And as there are parti- 
cular countries, from which we have derived the most import- 
ant information in religion, arts, sciences, and literature, 
we ought carefully to inspect the pages of their interesting 
records. The most ancient people of whom we have any au- 
thentic accounts, are the Jews : to them was communicated, 
and by them was preserved, the knowledge of the true God j 
wMle aH other nations were sunk in the most al^^t supersti- 
tion, and disgraced by the grossest idolatry. . . . ' 


|r 




I 
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an attaclinient xnay bs fonxied by two persons oi tbe sanac sex, 
and to what a degree of enthusiasm this attachment is. some- 
times carried, The modems, indeed, seem to hare abated of 
tliis enthusiasm of friendship ; but hare not entirely extin- 
gtilshed it Sinning instances might be produced, from modem 
history, of the force of friendship ; nor are our own times, 
degenerate as they are supposed to be, entirely without them, 
are strong reasons in the nature of man why friendship 
should form so conspicuous a part in his character. Eyery 
one finds himself so much in need of a person in whom he can 
confide y IiKs finds his joys so much increased, and his sorrows 
so much abated, when shared hy a sincere friend, that it is 
no wonder we find few people of sentiment without a person 
they can call a friend. But, howeyer advantageous it may 
be to have a sincere friend, it is dangerous to have a false one. 
.ITnM&ftilness in friendship has been the foundation of many 
5 and Mstesy is full of the frtal conse^nences of it, 
^ '^l^pg^Mendships «e gen^emlly filmed ip you% when 
least capable of c^iobeing a friend, and a greater 
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Jjmon 119,— PiJaAOItAFHS, CONTlimEI). 

Exekcise .— /diming subject into the De/nithn^ 
Carnet Aniigmtgt Mmehjt AdmntageSt mid Disadvantages^ 

Oif FmsMmmF, 

' EriendsMp is an affectionate urdoii of two persons of nearly 
the same age, the same situation in life, the same sentiments, ; 
and (as some writers will have it) of the same sex, Erlend- 
fihip is in the nature of man. As man is a social creatme, it 
is no wonder he should love to associate with those of simiiar 
dispositions, and to attach himself to that person who is most 
like himself. This attachment naturally produces reciprocal 
jicts of Mndness, which beget that union we ctdl friendsliip. 

The ancient writers of morality are ftdl of encomiums on 
friendship, while the poets and historians abound with tlio 
brightest .examples of it j the friendship of Eavid and'dona- 
than in the Bacied Writings, of Achilles and Fstroclus in Ho- 
mer, and of Hisus and Euiyalus in Yirgil, diow how strong 
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misforttinc casnot befall a generous youth, than to make a 
wmg choice ; for such a one -^nil Bnd st a b^d task to give 
up bis friend, though he must: do It, or be mrolred In crime, 
M X17 your friend,” ilwreforc, before you choose' hto/Ms the' 
wise caution of all ages and nations, 

Lessor 120. — faiuoeaphs, coKCLtjoBiX' 
Exeucxse . — Divide the following subject into the Proposz^ 
tion (that is, the munciatmi of what is intended ta be proved)^ 
the Measoji and Cozifirmathn^ Simile, Example, Testimony, and 
Conclusion, 

Pms^ifEMwcB m^SEmzLY TimrAxzs, 

Fersererance seiriom. fails of making us successful in any 
thing we undertake, For though the steps are slow by wh*tfch 
it advances, yet as every step advances nearer and nearer to 
its end, it must in time make a considerable, progress, and 
crown our endeavours with the desired success. To confirm 
this truth, we need only remark how sur|)risingly any thh?g 
increases to wliicli we add only a little every day, and what 
a bulky volume the exercises we write sit school would make 
if we were to collect them together at the year’s end. The 
fable of the hare and the tortoise finely exemplifies the force 
of perseverance : the former, trusting to the swiftness of her 
foot, delayed setting off upon the race so long, that, the latter, 
tliough slow, by continually advancing a little, got the soonest 
to the goal, and became the winner. We scarcely read in 
history of any fortifications, however strong, , that held out 
against a persevering besieger ; and in common life we find 
the utmost difficulty in refusing the importunity of those who 
incessantly solicit us, and often unwillingly yield to them 
what we ought to refuse. Dr. OTohnson tells us, that diligence, 
which is nearly allied to perseverance, is never wholly, lost ; for 
even though we miss our principal aim, we gain improvement 
by pursuing it with perseverance. It may, therefore, be con- 
cluded, that if we make but little progress in oux undertakings, 
it is generally more owing to our want of perseverance than 
of .ability. • • ' . ' . ' • , 
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CHAPTER V. 

EXERCISES ON OBJECTS. 

46BCTIOK B — ON THE JFmJBA^^CBS^ QUALITim^ 
AND UM$ OF OBJECTS# 

In this Section^ place an object before tbe Pupil, 
and require Mm to tell, from examination and con- 
versation, wbat are its appearaneeSf qualities^ and 
mes* Let one sense be exercised before anotber be 
called into operation. On no account must the 
Pupil consult any books on these subjects : to the 
Teacher and his own mind alone must he apply for 
information. > ^ 

^lustration.— S uppose a Piece of Gla$e were presented to the Pupil, 
tiieii questions similar to the following might be proposed. Haw does this 
Wawttbeforeyour eye; eanioufiee 
tihrougikf ‘Aj#* lean. ,, What word is 'applied to an'oti|©et whieh we 
can m f, ],4m Then to the ey^ this glass appears 

and 

Now, take the glasa '4'y«r hands ; how does Itje&i f J'». Smotk and 
Amf. Throw it upon the floor; you see that it breaks'into pieces. What 
wordsigniflescapaWeofbeing broken to pieces? Jm.Br&tle. Next, throw 
'a.pifee into the ire; what becomes of it? Am. II meMi. Wbat Word ■ 
Wfuidyou employ to Aw«. . The wordikr#^. , 

He totat are t^e Um of Biwe f 4 m. windows are made of glas^. 

w Admit the i%b^' add eidlbde- wld. Mirrors, luiablew, 
«sd#«p^|i^ertiteasils»eiwa^ ; ' ' ^ . 

, Fre*n' #,oenitesatios, the Bipil can write the 'result in bis own word*, 
jwixwii^jpibttowteg 


1 
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KODE.L."— A nsm OS' GLASS* ■ 

AppeaTame,----l% is bright and tninsparciit. 

QmUUm * — ^To tlic touch it is smooth and hard.' On tiM, 
I find that it is brittle and fusible. 

Uses. — Glass is cnipiojed in making windows, mirrors, 
tumblers, and other domestic vessels. 

Two or three Articles discussed in this manner will be quite sufficient 
for a Lesson. Perhaps, in many instances, one article would be enough. 
It would be better that the Pupil thoroughly understand one, than that 
he should write two in an imperfect or slovenly manner, 

IjsSSOH 121. 

After a careful examination on your own part, and 
conversation with jour Teacher, write down 

The Appearance, i Indian Bubber. 

Qualities, I 

Uses, of J 

jLessok 122, ■ 

After a careful examination on your own part, and 
conversation with your Teacher, write down 
The Appearance, ... i 1. Wool 
Qmdities ,.,,. I 2. Leather. 

Uses, of J ^ 

Lbssoisf 123, 

After a careful examination on your own paii:, and 
conversation with your Teacher, write down 
Tim Appearance, 1. Loaf Sitgax, 

„ Qualities,^,****,** L 2, Spouge, 

Um,Gf j " ' 


Lessoh 124. 

After a careful examination on your own part, and 
conversation with your Teacher, write down 


1 
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The AppmniMiBf ...l L Water. 

QmUtkSf, > 2. Wax. 

UseSf of J 3. Bread 

LeSSOX’ 125. 

After a oarefui examioatioa on yonr own part, and 
eon^ersation wltk jour Teacher, write down 
ThAppearamCf ...i 1, Whalebooe. 

Qualities^ i 2. Mottiag Paper. 

J 3 . Milk. 

Bessox 126. 

After a careful examination on jour own part, and 
oonTersation with jour Teacher, write down 
The Appearmcey ... *1 1. Tea. 

' • 2. Coffee, , 

J ' • 


siiCTioir Ammmmn, pamts^ mMxnjss^ 

. trsss OE OBJECTS. 

This Section is an extension of the preceding, and 
is applied to objects consisting of several parts, , 

ILLDSTRATIOM.— Suppose wore submitted to the Pupil for exami- 

nation, he might proceed in the following manner 
I see that this Pin has several parts ; namely, A Head, a Shank* a Point. 
I see also that the Head is round, the Shank is straight and tapering, and 
sterp, . 

When I, look at the Pin as a whole, I find that I cannot s^ through it. 
When we eannot see through a substance, it is said to be opa^f which 
is a term detfs^d fifka signifying dark* 

The Pfa »l. wtdtish appearapee. . . 

On examining %T iSioA ihal it k hardy soitdy sswoi^* aid mM* 

We know that Pins are useful for many purposes, such as keeping toge- 
ther, for a time, parts of dress, &c. 

TfeeMfonnation thus elicdted might ait^ards be expressed according 
to A® fallowing . . r- ■ 

jgjiead, die aji4 
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Poliit The Head k round, the Shank ’is straiglit and taper- 
ing, and the Point sharp, 

Appeamnci*^lt is an opaque snhsfecmce, hating a bright 
and whitish appearance. 

QuaiUics.---T(i the touch, it is hiwd, smooth, cold, and solid.* 
Bj experiment, we dnd that it is iexible. 

It is nseful in keeping together, for a time, parts of 

dress, 

Bessok 127. 

After a careful examination on your own part, and 
conyersation with your Teacher, write down 

The Farts^ -| LA Cnh© of Wood. 

Appearancey,^,,, I 2, An Uncut Lead BendL .#( 

• QudtUes, I 8. A Pm. 

Uses, of J 

Lesson 128. 

After a careful examination on your own part, and 
conversation with your Teacher, write down . 

^ Furts^ Y L A Wax Candle. ■ ' 

Appearance^ f 2. A Book. 

Qualittes, ] 

17m, of 

Lesson 129. 

After a careful examination on your own part, ana 
conversation with your Teacher, write down 

The Ports, L An Egg. 

AppearancBy I 2. A Penknife. 

Qualities^ f 

Uses, of J 

Lesson 130. 

' After a careful examination on your own part> and 
; conversation with your Teacher, wrife down 


mmon ehglish composition 


The Paris , .. . 1 LA Eej. 

Appearance,. \ % A Colfee Beny. 

Qualities,....^,.,* j S» A Pair of Scissors* 
UkeSjdi *.,.*.,** -^ 


*SECtriOH m. — ^THE JPPSAMABCJSy PABTsS^ mAlITIES^ 
Am mss OF OBJECTS, "WITH EXPERIMENTS* 

In this Series, tlie following mode can be adopted. 

L Let tbe object be placed before the Ptipil, and careMIr 
examined by tbe simses of siffhi, feeJingf iaste, srneU, and /icar* 
in turn. 

2. Lat it be shown whether the snbstance is natural or arti- 

Jicial, animal or vegetable^ animate or inanimate, &c. Par- 
tRcniar attention must be paid to the proper understanding of 
the terms employe^ both with regm*d to their meaning and 
derivsdion. , _ , , ■ ■ 

3. Let the Uses of the object be specified, 

4. Experiments cm be made ; but when these are impracti- 
cable, sneh observ-ations can be offered by the judicious Teacher, 
as shall elicit additional information on the subject. 

In tcriiing dotm the information thus obtained, the Pupil 
must be accustomed to state what each organ has suggested, 
completing what he has learned by one sense before he pro* 
ceeds to another. 


M03D3EL. — A pEICEdT. 



1. The Parts. --Tht Parts of a Penny are the Surfaces, 
Edjges, Impression, Image, Superscription, Peverse, and Late. 

2. The Appearance. — I perceive that the penny is opaque, 
bright, reddiSi brown, and uneven in its surface. 

3. On conversmg with my Teacher, I find that the Penny is 
made from copper ore, which is dug from a mine, Tliis ore 
contains sulphur in union with copper, Wlien the sulphur is 
fiomed off by smeltmg, the copper is stamped hy a die which 
falls upon the coin With great force. As Copper is dug ffom 

mines, it is c^ed a mmeral }. from its capability of being 
ml^ U. is called mtoMk, 
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4. Use . — A Penny k employed as one of our coins to pur- 
chase any thing. . ■ 

5, the touch, a Penny w cold, hard, na- 
even. It is also lieaTy and durable. 

Lessor !SL 

After a cai'efiil examjBation on your own part, and 
conversation with your Teacher, write down 

Th FartSf / L An Apple. 

Appearance^ 2. An Acora. 

Qualities^ * J- 

UseSf of.*., 

Experiments, with .* J 

Particular words to be explained ^ — 1, Spherical, odo^ns, 
memhranaceons* 2. Concave, circtilfur, sinfacOt 
XiESSON 182, 

After a careful examination on your own part, and 
conversation with your Teacher, write down 

The Paris, 1 1. Brown Sugar* 

* Appmranxie, 2. Honey-comb. 

Qmdides, * “ 

Uses, of. 

jBxperirrmts, with 

Wards to he explain^-, — 1. Poreign, important, grantdous, 
soluble. 2. Compressible, hexagonal 
liESSOK ISS*' 

After a careful examination on your own part, and 
conversation with your Teacher, write down 

The Parts, * 1 1. Eefined Sugar, 

Appearance, ......... 2. A Cork, 

’ Qualities, ............ 

/(V*- , , ' , ^ , 

Experiments, with 

TFbrds to he explained ; — X. CrystaXline, nutritloiis, conical 
, 2. Plastic, porous, cylindrical, indammable. 

' I ’ ' ' 
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I^ESSOK 1S4. 

After a earefol examination on your own part, and 
conversation with yotir Teacherj write down 

TkePak%, I. ABatter*cap. 

AppectraneCf. 2. An OjstQt, 

^idtiHeSj ‘ 

of..,,,..,,...,,. 

ExperimmiSf with .. . 

Fbris io be exphmd$ — L Petals, stamens or stamina, 
pistils, grooved, fihrcm 2, Valves, molluscs^ laminae, marine, 
puiverable, (iridescent), Inbricons. 

Lessor 1S5, 

^.fter a careful examination on your own pai‘t, and 
conversation withyour Teacher, write down 
Ports', 1. Par. 

4l?peon)E«f^, 1 2, AHeedlo.' 

■ .Cses, ' 

with .. ’ . 

Words to h ea^ined } — i. flexible, tnWar. 

Besson 136. 

After a careful examination on your own par^ and 
conversation with your Teacher, write down 
y/ic Ports, 1, ABmcn* ' 

Appearance^ 'A, Cabbage. 

Um, , " ' , ' ^ , ' 

SEOTioH kiTmAL BBmnf'm Hons 

•Or imo mBS m stwrMCES. 

In this Series, having placed the object before the 
Pupil, require him, from examination, to mention its 
andj^rop^rismi ShpnM/the Object be 
'i3|fe|&|ftured,'lel li be'”|>re8ent6M';bCth in ite'irtt'lr’ and 
mairnlkctpred siat^ and w * Analysed- ‘ Ite mes 
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may tlien be fully illustrated* Nexl^ detail in wlmt 
way it is manufactureci, or by wbat, process it is re- 
duced, to its present. form; if it is of foreign produc- 
tionj from what country it is imported. From the 
information thus derived^ the Pupil can , arrange his 
materials in the order most agreeable to' himself* 
The following Example may serve^, not for close imi- ' 
tation, but as a Specimen of the manner in which 
the Pupil may express his ideas, 

SFECUIOT, ■— BCTTEE. 

Blitter k prepared from tlie milk of the cow. When milk 
has been allowed to remain nndhtiirbed a few hours, a ^lick 
rich substance, called eream^ lises to the surface. This Is taken 
off, either by means of a spoon or a fiat piece of tin full of 
small holes, through which the tliin milk will run, but wliich 
will not allow the cream to pass through. The cream thus 
taken off, is put into earthen jars, and kept a day or tivo, till 
ffiere is a sufficient quantity to begin making butter. The 
mstrument by which butter is made is called a chum. The 
thin liquid which remains in the chmm, is called hutUr-milk 
Tiffs, when ffesh, is frequently drunk by the poorer people, 
particularly in Ireland, Affer the butter has been taken out 
of the chum, and washed in ^ring water, it is. worked up 
with the hand on a piece of marble, to cleanse it from the milk 
which may remfffn. Next, salt is added to improve its ffa- 
TOUT ; and then it is made into lumps of various shapes and 
sizies, according to the taste of the dairy-maid. The place 
where the milk is kept is called a Dairy^ and the woman who 
attends to it^ o Dairy-maid, 

BsssbirTS?. ' 

Ohje^ r Mints , — What is camphor V Where is it 
Camphor. ,...1. abundant? What hardens it ? For what 
much employed in Thdia? Its Qualities 

’ '*■ Ui^ ? . ' ' ' • ’ 
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Object 

Was; Cim<3Ie. 


t**.- 


asttck 


liESSOH 138. 

f Hints. — How produced ? Detail tlie pro- 
[ cess — the mck. Ho'\y is the fiame fed ? 

X.ESS02T 138, 

Hints. — Wliat is its nature ? — how har- 
dened ? — of what is it composed ? How is 
whiting prepared ? Drom wiiat is the lin- 
seed oh extracted ? 

Lessok 140, 

Hints. — How prepared ? Wliat remains ? 
How is rennet made? How is cheese co- 
loured ? 

Dessoh 141. 

Hm ^. — Define it Explain graminivo- 
rous. How is horn formed into different 
shapes? Wlien is it employed instead of 
glass ? How was it formerly, and how at 
present, used ? 

Dessok 142* 

Hints. — Eroxn what collected ? Describe 
the manner in which bees collect their ho- 
ney, In what way can Jiidma be said to 
have a *‘knd flowing with milk and 
honey 

D^jssoisr 143* ' ‘ " 

JBTto.— How ohtmned? Describe the 
process of softening, the wheat and making 
the starch. Eor what is starch used? From 
what may starch be extracted ? 




5*3 MUETH 


lucliim Blubber* 


Lessok 144 ■ ‘ '■ 

Object f Batiirc. wte is tlio 

Gliio* '..**..*.*.*., best oblaiiicd? How 3B a» Jiaferibr M»d 
1 obtained ? Befscribe the procoSBof-proparing 
ii Yor iRrbat purposes is glne asedl 
. HESSOXf 145. ' ' - 

luiliimEabber., r Howjsit 

procured ? By what naeais k it hardened ? 
Ifor what purposes is it employed by the 
1 Indians ? Bor what is it employed by our- 
selves ? Wiiat effect has it upon clodi, and 
-when applied to ship bottoms ? 

SEOTIOK V.— OF THE QUMITIMS^ AFP CEOqiBA^- 

MIICAL SITUATION QB THE METALa AFP MlFBIiiLS* 

la tills Sections the Teacher must, as before, place 
the object before the Pupil, and require him, from 
examination, — 1 . to describe its appearame; 2. from 
experiments, to mention its qiialUics and uses ; and 
3. from conversation, to state in what countries such 
a metal or mineral may be fonai . Its history may 
properly be deferred to a more advanced stage. 

^ MOBIL. — COLD. , 

1 , Xts 4 ppearurttf£f.— In appearance, gold is yellow, opaque, 
and brilliant. 

2 . By I find that gold is malleable, that is, mx 

be extended by beating ; that it is ductile, tenadous, and 
heavy. When tlwown into a fire it is fusible, that it will 
melt ; but indestructible, diat is, it cannot be consumed. 

• z. 'QoM is used for many purposes, Whenmhe^'^i cop- 
per, it is used as coin and for ornamental purposes. Bor the 
latter it is well adapted both by its brilliancy and beauty, and 
'fmm its not bsing Me to ttoish boaten intu 

Wu leaves 'is 0mploye<l for giMing. ‘ 

' ! ' ' : ' ' ''i s ' ' ' 
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4, Geographical situation.— -Gold is principally found in Iiot 
climafces i ia Bmml, Peru, and Mexico. Baxfc of the western 
csoast of AMcais called tlie Gold Coast, from the quantity of 
gold dust wMch, is brougM down hy the natives to trade with* 
Gold j^also fonnd’among the sand of many African and Ame- 
rican rivers* A sjnall quantity of gold is also found in Hun- 
gary and Saltzhnrg. 

XfJESSOK 146. 

From ezammation, experiments, and conYersatioa 
with your Teacher, mention the appearmice, qualities^ 
mes, and geographical position of, Silver. 

Lesson 147. 

2h the same manner, the appearance^ qm* i Object 
uses, tmd, geographical position, of ...... S Quicksilver. 

Lesson 14S. ’ ' 

In the same manner, the appearance, qua- ) 

Uiim, usm, and geographical pmitian, of ...... 5 

Lesson 149. 

In the same manner, the appearance, qua- 1 
lUks, uses, and geographical position, of ...... J 

Lesson 150. 

In the same manner, the appearance, gMO*! 

Utks, mes, and geographical position, of ...... J 

Lesson 151. 

In the same manner, die appearance, qm- \ 
tities, uses, and geographical position, of J 

, ^ "L»sson 152. 

In the same manner, the appearance, qm-\ 


' liBSSON 153. - . ' 
rlh the same manner, the appearance, qm-^ 
and geographical pod^on, of ...... 
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"'1 '■ ' • 

' SECTION TI* — WESSONS OK FJMILIdM OmECTS 

\. m KATUEE*^ ' ^ , 

'i t ' ; 

In tliia Section^ the Teacher is expeeteiio con- ; 

1 ' 

verse witl'i his Pupils on those objects sni' scenes of 

li 1 ■ 

nature respecting which most children' have 'formed j 


: some ideas. By answering pertinent questions on ! 

'.'I ' ' 

' these subjects, tlie child may be gradually led to , ' ’ 

IT ' 

acquire a habit of thinking and observation. The 


following Lessons will contain the leading questions 

M ' 

which may be proposed to the Pupil on , these sub- 


jects. When these questions are thoroughly under- 

If. 

stood, the Pupil may write the information thus 

cJ 

imparted in as connected a form as possible* ^ The 
aim of the Teacher should be, to induce the Pupil to 

II 

extend his researches, and introduce into Ms composi- 


tion as much original matter as his observations may 

1 1'-' ' 

suggest 

if' ' ' ' ' ' 

TKB SEA* 

QtrESTiONS. — L What eneompassea the land? 2. Of what 


utility is the sea to the earth ? 3. Is the sea of an even depth ? 


4, What are often raised from the bottom of the sea, and for 


what purposes do these serve ? , 

5. What effect is produced on the mind hy the consideration 
^ of the extent and movements of the sea ? 6. What is its ap- 

i '■ ' 

5 pcai'ance in the dark ? 7. How does it appear at other times ? 

If 

! 8. How is tins appearance produced ? 9. Describe the animals 

;%| ^ ' 

producing tliis? 10. What results from the saltness of the 


sea-water? IL Where does the sea freeze? 12, What are 

Ml 

Icebergs? 

5f 

Prom information thus obtained, the Pupil may 

v4 

i be enabled to present his ideas in a connected form, 

similar, perhaps,' to the following .. 

1 

■ : ...... 

. y ^ ’ V ■■■■'■■ 'w. :'yy'/‘yS:y''yyyiyy®'aiiiifis;^ 
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Qotstiohs.' — I t Wlien and k wliat qxwfcer of tlie lieavens 
is a bright Kghfc to be seen ? 2. To what is tMs.. light sljnilar ? 
3. What appearance do the lieaTens at length aas'ime? 4. 
Wliat Is this appearance caEcd ? 5* What produces this ight f 

6. In wlmt countries is this light Ycxy nselsri ? 7. To what 
weather is the Anrom Borealis peculiar ? S. In what climates 
does it not occur f 9. What was' the, appearance of the Anrom 
in former times imagined to indicate ? 

ItESSOK ir>6.*~TEOETABEES. 

'Exbucisb,-^ A rrange the informaiioR suggested bgdiefoEow» 
mg Questions into connected sentences* 

Questions. — 1, To what things is the term vegetable ap- 
plied ? 2, Of what utility are vegetahles to the earth,- — 3. to 
man and the other animals ? 4. In what respects docs vegeta- 
ble life differ ffom that of animal life ? 5. Of what does the 
structure of vegetables consist ? 6. What is meant by the sizpf 

7. Describe the nature and purpose of the outer bark of trees ? 

8. What kind of -wood comes next to the bark, and what is 
this called ? 9, Wlierc is the solid wood and. what purpose 
does it seiwe ? 10, Wliat exists in the centre of some species ? 
11, In what kind of tree may all these parts be seen ? 

’ ' Dbssok 15,7.— -uiAines* ^ 

Exbucise , — 'Arrange the infmmikn suggested bg ike f (Mom* 
ing Questions into connected sentences* 

Qtiestxoks. — 1. Of what use are leaves to plants ? 2. How 
i axe leaves an'anged upon the branches ? 3. How are leaves 
I arranged on the elm or the ash ? 4. How are they placed on 

I the weeping willow on the common willow ? 5. Describe 

the structure of leaves, 6. When may this structor© be ck^rly 
observed ? 7. ShoAV the pur|H>scs of leaves, & Under what 
cii'cumstances docs the plant die ? 

BbS'SOW 158.— TUBBS. 

Dxbkoisb,— A frunpe die information suggested by ike /Mow* 
ing Questions into connected sentences* 

, ■ QtfflSTioBS. — L What is meant by trees 7- 2* How do they 
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FABIESj KiUmATiyES, 3fim 

^ SECTION I* — FABLES. 

A Fable is a short narratiye, which, Bader the 
fom of aa allegory, is intended to conyey some 
rai or useful truth* The moral should be such as 
would receive the assent of every candid and ingenu- 
ous mind. The action throughout must be natural^ 
that is, founded, if not on truth, at least on that re- 
lation and analogy which things bear to one another, 
when we have gratuitously endowed them with the 
human faculties of speech and reason. 

Etjle. In narrating the circumstances, particu- 
larly attend to the order of time. To render this 
inteiiigiblo to the Pupil, he is here presented with 
a Fable, first, in detached sentences^ and then, in a 
connected eeries. 

/'MOTMh , — -FABLE M »BXA<MEB SEMMOBS* ' 

* - TijE jjv iffirjsr jLiom^h Sxm. . , ' ' 

1. An ass found the shin of a Hon and pnt it on. . 

2. He went, into the woods and pastures and threw ah the 
flocks and herds into consfeematioii. 

S. Then he met his owner, whom he would We fdghtened, 
had not the good man seen his long earn sticking out, and 
thus knew him. 


m 
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4. The owner with a good ciKigcl made him sensible that, 
themgh he was dressed in a liorfs skin, he was reallj no more 
than an m 

TstB MMM FdBm m d co^^BCTm Sbmies, 

An ass, finding the skin of a lion, put it on; and going 
into the woods and pastures, threw all the docks and herds 
into a terrible consternation. At last, meeting his ower, ho 
would Imve frightened him also ; hut the good man seeing his 
long ears sticking out, presently knew him, and -with a good 
cudgel made him sensible, that, notwithstanding Ms being 
dressed in a HoMs skin, he was really no more than an ass. 

lassso^sf 161. 

Exbecisb . — From the foUoming dstewhed sentences^ form me 
cmnected Fable, 

, ' T& Fox dm ms Mdrsw, 

1. A fox ohser?ed a raven on the branch of a tree with a 
piece of cheese in her mouth. 

2. The fox considered how he might possess himself of tliis. 

3. I am glad, said he, to see you this morning, for your 
beaurifui shape and shining feathers are the delight of my eyes. 

4. The favour of a song from the raven would doubtless 
show that the voice was equal to her other accomplishments. 

5. The raven was deceived with this speech, and opened her 
mouth to sing, and the cheese dropped. 

6. The fox snatched up the cheese in triumph, and left the 
raven to lament her vanity. 

IzESSon* 162. 

ExEEOim — Give <m Amh/sis of the following Fabh in six 
detached sentences* 

Tms Jbdw wim Boemowms Fbatrem, 

A conceited jackdaw was vain enough to imagine, that he 
wsmted nothing hut the coloured plumes, to render him as 
elegant a bird as the peacock. Puffed up trith this wise con- 
ceit, he dr^,ed him^ with a sufficient quanrity of their 
m|5Sfe beautiM feathers, and in this borrowed garb, forsaMug 
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Ilia oM companions, endsavonred to pass for a peacock 1 bat 
ito soon® ,did be attempt to associate with these genteel, crea- 
foan an affected stmt betrayed the vaia pretender, 
m offended ^acoek^ ptacking ftom him their , degraded fea- 
soon stripped him of his flnejy, reduced him to a mere 
jaefcdaw, and drove him back to bis brethren; by whom he 
was now equahy despised, and justly punished with derision 
and contempt* 

Lesson 16 S, 

Exeiicise.— P mn fdhming dttachd sentmees^fom one 
cmnmted FoMe, 

Tbm Wgzf dm ms Zdms, 

L A wolf and a Iamb were accidentallj quenching tlieir 
thirst at the same rivulet. ' » 

2 . The wolf stood towards the head of tlie stream, and the 
lamb at some distance below. 

3 . m wolf was resolved to quarrel, and fiercely demanded 
Why she durst disturb the water which he was diinking, 

4. The lamb, trembling, replied that that could not be, for 
the water came from Mm to her. 

5. The wolf was disconcerted by the force of this trafh, and 
<^anged the accusation, and said, six months ago he had been 
slandered by the Iamb. 

6 . The lamb replied that she was not then bom* 

7. The wolf said, then it must have been the lamVs father, 
or some other relation, and then seized it and tore it to pieces. 

Lesson 164. - ' - 

Exekcise.' From tlie following detached smfmceSjform cm 
connected Fable, 

Tms Ass dm ms Laf-Dog, 

1 . An ass lived in the same house with a favourite lap- 
dog, and saw that the dog enjoyed a greater share of affection 
than he. 

2 * The ass supposed that he i^onld enjoy an equal share of 
tlie good graces of the family were he to imitate the lap-dog's 

psyid' caresses. ■ 


k 'fc"":' 
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5, He frisked about; belore Ms master, and kicked up 
Ms keels and brajed iu an awkward affectation of pleasantly. 

4 Tkis bekawour raised mucli laugkto, wMck ie ass mis^ 
took for approbation. 

& He tken leaped upon Ms masters breast, and began to 
lick Ms face, 

6, At tkis, he was w^ell cudgeled, and con-yinced tiiat what 
is agreeable in one person may be considered as impertinent in 
another 5 and the surest way to secure esteem is for m&f one 
to act according to Ms own natural genius. 

Hessom' 165. 

Exeucisb.— Ckwe an t>f folhming Fahle in six 

deiached sentencasr. 

The Stag ujsjjvrjjv'o. 

A stag quenching his thirst in a clear lake, was struck with 
the beauty of Ms horns, wMeh he saw reflected in the water. 
At the same time, obserring tlie extreme slenderness of his 
legs, What a pity it is, said he, that so, fine a creature should 
be furnished with so despicable a pair of le^ I what a tiTily 
noble animal I should be, were my legs in any degree answer- 
able to my horns 1 In the midst of this soliloquy, he was 
alarmed by the ciy of a pack of hounds. He immediately 
flew fchiough the forest, and left his pursuers so far behind, 
that he ;mght probably have escaped ; but* taking into a thick 
wood, Ms horns were entangled in the branches, where he was 
yid till the hounds came up* and tore Mm in pieces. In Ms 
Msfe moments^ he thus exclaimed,-— ** How ill do we judge of 





Seot*l3 IB'IFTH m 

2. TBcy coiasidered bj wlial means &ey imglit! liad each 
other should they be separated. 

3. Genius sai4 that, were she separated, she m%ht he found 
ImecKng before the tomb of Shakspeare, or in some grove where 
Mltott talked with angels,' or where Pope eaught iuspIratloB. 

4. Viitue said, that her Mends were not many, ShoiSd sdio 
lose her present companions, die might take sanctuary in the 
temples of religion, in the palaces of Kiyslty, or, in the stately 
domes of xrunisters of state, 

5. Should she not be admitted into these places, she W'ould 
enquire for some cottage where contentment had a bower, 

6. Beputatlon said, fhafi &e otimrs might be recovered if 
they were missing, but she entreated them alvirays to keep her 
in sight, for she could not be retrieved, if once lost. « 

PBSSOJf 167. 

Exeecise . — JProm iJhefoUowing detached scutcacca, jfom me 
cmnecied Fahle, 

■ Tm SpimE dwB ms ! 

1. A spider busily spread its ’web horn one side of the room 
to the other, 

2. An industrious silk-worm asked why he speht so much 
time in making so many lines and circles. 

3. Phe spider was angry, and said, she must not ho dis- 
turbed by so ignorant a thing *, that she transmitted her inge- 
nuity to posterity, and fame was her object. 

4. Immediately a ehamber-maid came into the room to feed 
her silk-worms, and saw the spider at work, and with one 
stroke of her broom swept him away, and destroyed his k- 
bota’S and his hopes of fame. 

, ^ EeSW 168^ . ,, 

' • Give un v/ the iu six 

detached mdmees, / , 

y’ ' • Tmb Two Doas. ‘ ^ . 

'*■ ■ A good natured spaniel overtook a surly makiif, as he was 
travellmg upon the high road* Trsy, although an entire 

; ' K 2 
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stranger to OKger, yeij chilly accosted him ; and if it would 
be no iiitermptlon, be said, he should be gkd to bear him 
company on bis way. Tiger, who happened not to be alto- 
gether m so growling a mood as tisnal, accepted the proposal ; 
and they very amicably pursued their jonrney together. In 
the midst of their conversation they arrived at the next village, 
where Tiger began to display his malignant disposition, by an 
unprovoked attack upon every dog he met. The vilkgers 
immediately sallied forth with great indignation to rescue 
their respective favourites 5 and falling upon our two friends 
without distinction or mercy, poor Tray was most cruelly 
treated, for no reason but his having been found in bad 
company, 

^ Lessok 169. 

Exeecisb, — From ihefdhhing detached sentemes, form one 
connected FaMe, 

Tme Eeebeejst aejd tss Sfimmow. 

1. A redfercast sang on a tree by the side of a rural cottage, 
and a sparrow perched upon the thatch, and took occasion 
thus to reprimand him. 

2. Why did she, uith her dull autumnal note, dare to emu- 
late the birds of spmg ? 

3. The sparrow also said, Can thy weak warblings pretend 
to vie with the sprightly accents of the thrush and the black- 
bird, wltli the .vanous melody of the lark or the nightingale ? 
Oth^ birds, far thy superiors, have long been content to ad- 
mire these in silence. 

4. The robin begged fhe sparrow to judge with candour, arid 
not to impute those efforts to ambition solely, which may 
sometimes flow from the love of the art. 

5. The robin said that she reverenced, but by no means 
envied, the birds whose fame has stood the test of ages. 

6. lhat though their songs have charmed both hill and dale,, 
their season was then past, and their feroate were silent. 

''' did not Mvthe am|sitlon to ”Si«pw o!r' 
her_ wwoflwihtimb]^ 
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Hurl, and tliat slie niighfc sarelj liope for pardon wlien she 
eiideaTonred to cheer those forsiiken ^-^ailcys, by m attempt to 
imitate the strains she loved, 

Lbssok 170 . 

Exercise . — Frmi i/ie fdhwing detached sentemceSi form one 
connected Fable, 

Tbs Bor ass ms ■ 

L A hoy was smitten with the coloni’s of a butterfly, and 
piirsued it from flower to flower. 

2, He first aimed to suiprise it among the leaves of a rose ; 
then to cover it with his hat as it fed on a daisy. Hext he 
hoped to secure it as it rested oii a sprig of myrtle ; then he 
'was sure of his prize when he perceived it loiter on a bed*^f 
violets, ' ■ ' 

S The fickle fly continually changed one blossom for ano- 
ther and eluded his attempts. 

4, At length, ho obsciwcd it half hmried in the cup of a 
tulip ; he then rushed forward, and snatched it 'v^dth violence, 
and crushed it to pieces* 

5* The dying insect saw the poor boy somewhat chinned, 
and then addressed Mm with the calmness of a stoic. ■ 

6. See the end of thy unprofitable solicitude, and leam, 
tliat thy future life may be, benefited, that all pleasure is but 
a painted butterfly. 

SECTION n. — ANECDOTES. 

An Anecdote denotes a particular or detached 
incident or fact, of an interesting nature> occumng 
either to persons or animals: ; 

BmM* In narrating the Anecdote, carefuBj attend 
to the precise order in which the circumstances tran- 
spired. Avoid unnecessary digressions, and every 
. tMng that is unimportant. Let the words he appro- 
priate, and the sentences he compactly consiructed. 
' " ■ - 
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IrESSOH 171. 

■ Exeegise . — From the following detached sentences^ form me 
comectcd Narrative* 

MrAMINONVAS* 

L Epanunondas was one of the greatest generals of Greece, 
and one of the best men of the Greeks. ■ 

2. Before him Thebes was not distingnished for any great 
action, nor afterwards was it famous for its -virtues but its 
misfortunes. 

3. Afterwards Xlicbes sunk into its original obscurity; its 
gloiy took its birth and expired with tins great man. 

4. He obtained a victory at Leuctra ; this drew the eyes and 

admiration of all the neighbouring people upon Epaminon- 
das ; they looked' upon him as the support of The]>es, the con- 
queror of Sparta, the delivei*er of Greece. They also regarded 
him as the greatest man and the most excellent man of the 
world. ^ . 

5. Whilst he was receiving this applause, which was capable 
of making the general of an army forget the man for the victor, 
Epaminondas was little sensible to so affecting and so deserved 
a glory, and said that his joy arose from the sense of the plea- 
sure which the news of his victoiy would give his father and 
mother. 

IiESSOH 172, , ' . 

ErBECiSE . — Frm the foUawing detached sentencesjform one 
Nmratim*. . ' ' * 4 , 

. .. Arom' F lattest, 

1. Csmute the King of England, was once walking 
on the sea*shaE6 at Southampton, and was accompanied hy his 
courtiers. 

2. These offered him the grossest fiatteay, compared Mm to 
the greatest heroes of antiquity, and ass^ed that his power 
was more than human, - 

3. He then ordered a chair to be placed on the beach while 

ide up, ahd sat^ ^wn with u Enft 

’ ad'OT»ed.hihiself to the sea, ' ^ " ' • ■ , 


ilii 
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4. ** TIiou sea, that art a part of my donjiuloiis, and the 
land whereon I sit, is spine i no one eter broke my <5osiiniimds 
with isnpimity. I, therefore, charge thee to come no fardier 
upon my land, and not to presume to wet either my feet or 
my robe, who am thy sovereign,’^ 

5. Bat the sea rolled on as before, and withont any respect, 
wet the skirts of his robe, and’ splashed his thighs. 

6. Then he rose up suddenly, and addressed himself to his 
attendants, and upbraided them with their ridiculous flattery, 
and judiciously expatiated on the narrow and limited power 
of the greatest monarchs on earth, 

ImmM 173. 

Exercise. — From following deiached sentenceSf/orm ^ 

connected Narrative* 

Mm* SEMmim OMNriix:B, 

1. The father of that eminent lawyer, Mr. Sergeant Gian- 
YiUe, had a good estate ; this was intended to be settled on his 
eldest son, hut he proved a vicious young man, and there 
were no hopes of his recovery, and it thus devolved upon the 
Sergeant, who was his second son, 

2. Upon the father’s deaAh, the oddest found that what he 
had considered as the mere threatenings of an angry old man 
wei-e now certain, and he thus became melancholy. 

3. This wi-ought a great change in the eldest son, and ef- 
fected what the father could not effect whilst he lived. 

4. His brother observed this, and invited him with many of 
Ills friends to a feast ; where, after other dishes had been served 
up, he ordered one wlilch was covered, to be set before Ms 
brother, and desired Mm to uncover it. 

5. When the dish was uncovered, the company and ‘the 
brother were surprised to find it full of writings. 

6. They were still more surprised when the Sergeant told 
them, that he was now doing what he was sure his fatlier 
would have done, Imd he lived to see the happy change which 
now they aH saw in his brother 5 and therefore he jBtedy restored 
to him the whole estate. 


ililiHI 
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Eessos 174 

Exeeciibb. — Frm, the /(Mowing detached sentoices^form one 
eamneekd Narrative ^ ' 

The Pooe Cveate, 

L Some years ago, a poor kit wor&j clergyman resiclexl in 
a small vMage } Hs stipend of £40 per annum supported 
Inmscdf, a wife, and seren clxildrem 

2. Once lie walked and meditated in the fields, in mneh 
distress, on the narrowness of liia circmnstances, and stranbled 
on a purse of gold. 

3. lie looked round in vain to find its owner ; he carried it 
home to Ms wife, who advised Mm to employ at least a part 
of^t to extricate them from their present diificulties. 

4. Bat he conscientiously refused. He used liis utmost en- 
deavours to find its former proprietor, and assured his wife, 
that honesty is always the best policy ” 

5. Some time after, a neighbouring gentleman owned it, to 
whom the ' clergyman returned it, and had no reward but 
thanks. 

6. On the good man’s return, the wife reproached the gen- 
tleman udth ingratitude, and censured the over-scrupulous 
honesty of her husband j but he only replied, honesty is tho 
best policy.” 

,7. A few months after this the gentleman invited the curate 
to dine with him, entertaiimd him hospitably, and presented 
him to. a Hvb^ of £300 per annum, to wMch ho adddd £50 
for hls^ present necessities, ■ v ' ' 

8, Ihe curate made suitable acknowledgments, returned 
wiuh joy to Ms wife and family, acquainted them with the 
Mip^y change in Ms circumstances ; and added, tlmt he hoped 
she would now be convinced that honesty is the best policy;” 
to which Ai rmdiiy assented. ^ 

lassoK ;if5. ' . 


m 


Sect- 2.] S’lFTH 

Ts:b Mmi&wdRT Mowef^Soj^ 

1. Some, years ago a trading vessel was ladeit tsritli com' 
from Cardigan in Wales, and was taken in the Ctonel % an. 
American Privateer, 

2 . The captain went into the cabin to survey M$ prize j he 
espied a little box with a hole in the top j this was similar to 
that %vhich tradesmen hare in their counters, through which 
they drop their money. 

3. At the sight of tiiis the captain was a little surprised, 
and said to the Welshman, Wliat is this ? pointing to the box 
with his stick, 

4. The honest Cambrian replied, “ that he and his poor fel- 
lows had been accustomed every Monday to drop a penny each 
into that box, that missionaries might be sent to preach tile 
Gospel to the heathen, but it is all over now.” 

5 . The American said, that is very good j he paused a few 
minutes, and then said, ** Captain, I’ll not hurt a hmr of your 
head nor touch your vessel” 

6 . The pious Welshman was then allowed to pursue his 
voyage tmmolcsted, 

XjEmm I7f, ^ . 

ExEECiSB.—jF'rom the /(Morning detached smtmees, form om 
connected Narrative. 

Alcistadss, 

1 . Alcibiades one day boasted of Ms wealth, and the great 
estates in Ms possession, 

2 . Socrates carried Mm to a geograpMcal map, and asked 
Mm to find Atrica. 

3 . It was small and could scarcely be discerned on the 

5 . He found it with some difficulty 5 he was desired tso point 
out Ms own estate there ; It is too ^naall, says h% to be dis- 
tinguished in so little a space. 

0 , Socrates cautioned him not to be so affected about an 
imperceptible point of land. 

6 ; TMs reasmng might have been urged toher, when 
Attica might have been compared with aff Greece ^ Greece 
with Europe ; and Europe with the whole world. 
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, ■ . SECTXOK XII« — HAKEITIVES. 

' Riox^b L Relate the circumstances or events la the 
precise order in which tliej occurred; hut avoid 
ineatioaiag. those that are unimportant, 

2, Let the words employed he appropriatCj and 
the sentences well constructed. 

3, Avoid ail figurative expressions, till you have 
obtained a better acquaintance with the language. 

or a stobt m mTACxmB smtobhces, 

1, Plaactis was proscribed by the Priuiuvirs, and forced to 

sfiSCOBd. 

2. His j^aves were put to the tortm*e, but refused to dis- 
cover Iiim. 

S. Hew tonneuts were prepared, to force them to discover 
him. 

4. Planctis made his appearance, and offered himself to 
death. 

5. This generosily of Plancus made the Triamvirs pardon 

e. They said Plancus only was worthy of such good servants; 
and the servants only were wortliy of so good a master, 

OT3J SAME nr A commoran' EAEnATim • • ' - ' 

Phincns, a Roman citizen, bemg proscribed by the Trium- 
idm, Anthony, IGepidns, and Octavius, was forced to abscond. 
His slav^ though put t© die torture, refused to discover him. 
Hew torments Being prepared- — to prevent fiirther distress to 
servants that were so faithful to Mm, Plancus appeared, and 
ofeed Ma throat to the swords of the execntioneTs. So imble 
m example of mutual affection between a master and his 
idaves, procnred a pardon to Plasncns; and Rome declared, 
Bpiw oMy wa»;we^y -bf 'swli, 



I*BSSOH 177, 

ExBECjsB*“--Cbm5me &e'fdlommg ieiachi mniemes inU 
one connected Fahh, 

Gsmjbmositt '» iJtf* omFjsmditT Ajornmijo* 

h Cneins tribime of the Romau people,' bad a 

great enmity against Marcus Scaimis, chief of the senate. 

2. He accused him publicly of several high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. 

3. A slave of Scaurus, tlirough hope of a reward, offered 
Mmself as a witness against his master. 

4. Bomitius ordered Mm to be hound, and seat to his 
master. 

5. OlMs generous action of Bomitius was much admired 
the peopjle. 

6. Honours were heaped upon him without end 

7. He was successively elected consiA censor, and chief 
priest. 

IiESSOK 178i. 

Ezeecjsk .' — Chmbinc the fdhwing detached sentences inio 
erne connected NarraUm* 

Mmmic GzNxmsxTT ssLxoM 

1, Calais revolted from the English, and was retaken by 
Edward HX 

2. In revenge for their treachery, he ordered them to choose 
six citizens to be put to death. 

3, While all were struck with horror at this sentence, Elis- 
ta # St. Herre offered himself for one. 

4. Eire more soon joined Mm j and they came witMhaltei's 

,«ibotffe. pecks to Edward. _ ■ - ^ ; ,<. * , > ^ . 

5, He ordered them to he cacecutod ; but his queen pleaded 

so powerfa% for them, that he pardoned tjbam. « . 

6. The queen not only entertained them pmptuonsiy in her 

jpfpt s.tent, bnl-‘i^,|kim back ^^oaded wh^ ,p^epts* ' • ‘ . 


s. m:>« .w»V. 
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liESSQH 170. 

Exercise . — Analyse the following connected Narrative into 
eigiiU distimi seniemm* 

JFrOSMTT MSSmCTMD Mr EMJSMm 

At tbe battle of Pbilippi, when Bmtiis> after the ront of Ms 
armj, was in danger of falling into tbe bands of Ms enemies, 
his bosom Mend, EncilKis, gave Mm an opportunity to' escape, 
calling outj, I am Bratus, lead mo to Antony.” Being con- 
ducted to Antony, be spoke with great resolution ; ** I have 
employed this artiSce,” said be, ** that Bratus might not fall 
Abve into the hands of Ms enemies. The gods never will per- 
mit that fortune shall triimiph, so far over virtue. In spite of 
fortune, Bratus will always be found, dead or alive, in a situ- 
a!^on worthy of his courage.” Antony, admiring the hriimess 
of Lncilius, said to Mm, **You merit a greater recompense 
than it is in mj power to bestow. I have been Just now in- 
formed of the death of Bratus ; and as your fidelity to Mm is 
now at an end, I beg earnestly to be received in Ms place : 
Iiove me as you did Mm, I wish no more.” Lucilius embniced 
the ote, engaged himself to Antony, and maintaining the 
same fidelity to Mm as he had done to Brutus, adhered to him 
when he was abandoned by all the world. 

Lesson 180. 

Exeucise. — Combine die foUowing detached sentences into 
one Gomecied Narrative, 

FiMJEXJTr m Fsiensship mewammmd, 

1, IMmon and Pythias were intimate friends. 

2. IDamon condmned to death by Dionysius ; he de- 
manded to go home to set Ms affairs in order ; Ms Mend offered 
to he his surety and to submit to death if Damon should not 

' • . ' , - ‘ . 

S. Every one expected what would be the event, and b^an 
to €<?Bd6mn Pythias for so rash an action. 

, 4; PytMas was confident in the integrity, of his Mend, and 
appointed time with alacrity. 
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C\ Damon rctnrncil at tlio appointed time. 

Dionyslm admired tlicir lautatd fidelllji.pardmiM Da- 
mo% and prayed to liave tlie friondsbip of two saeli wortisy 
W 0 L 

Lbsbon 18L , 

ExEBCiSB 5 .--"il«a(i'/^e &i folhmkg ^mnmkd Mkrr&iim 
separating it mta seven dis'tmct seniencesu 

Filial Fimtt jtmwAmEL* 

In civil wars, as it often Mis out that Mhere imd sons, and 
hrotlicm and brothers, take contrary pails ; so," in the last bat- 
tle of Attkm, between Angnsttis and Marc 'Antony, where 
Augustas was conqueror, when the prisoners, as the custom is, 
were counted up, Motelliis was brought to Augustus, whose 
face, though much changed by anxiety and imprisonment, was 
known by Mctellus his son, who had been on the contrary 
part 5 TOtli tears he ran into the embraces of his father, and 
tuiming to Augiustus : ” This, tliy enemy,” said be, “has dc- 
ficrv'ed death, but I am worthy of some reward for the service 
I have done thee ; I therefore bcscecli thee, that, instead of 
what is owing to me, tihon wonidst pre^rve this man, and 
cause me to suffer death in his stead.^ Augustus, moved with 
the piety of the son, though the feffier had been his moitcd 
enemy, gave him his life. 

liESSOH 182. . ■ . 

Exeucise . — Cmibine the foUmmg detached smtmees mia me 
conmeied Narratme^ 

Tms Faithful j&isowsr. 

1 . Bobert Lawless died in 1S06, and was for more than 
half a century one of the principal assistants of Mr. Mler, 
formMy booksdler in the Strand ; afterwards to his successor, 
the late Mr, Alderman CadeU ; and tlien, till within a short 

''jdfpe of to Messrs. Oddell . i/ 

, ; 2 .; oteaeter exMMted > fhe sowidest.dis^r^ of 'ndad, 
simpMetty%f 'manriew " " 

• 'i '■ B; This is an Instahce'of his sin^lw of heart. 
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4* Fot long before Mr. Cadell obtained the scarlet gown, 
lioiiesi BoMo took stock at the end of the year, and titen ttri- 
oxisly applied to his master to ask a faTom* of Mm, 

I^fr* Cadel was surprised to dad that the request* was, 
that his annnfd salasy might be Imeredi because the year’s 
account was not so good as the preceding one j Lawless really 
feared diat bis master coidd not afford to pay him such yeij 
high wages. 

6. This request was not granted, of course. 

7. ‘When the benevolent master retired from business, ho 
bad a picture of the faithful servant painted by Sir William 
Bcechy ; this picture Mr. Cadell always showed ^ his hdends, 
as one of the principal ornaments of his drawing-room. 

Lessozst 183. 

Exbucise . — Cerndfim dwfdhmmg detached sentences into me 
connected Narrative, 

1. iu- schoolmaster walked upon the banks of a river, not 
far ton Ms school % be beard' a C3^ as of dhe in distriss y be 
advanced a few paces farther, and saw one of bis scholars in 
the water, hanging by the bough of a willow, 

2, Tiie boy had been learning to s^vim with corks ; and now 
he thought himself sufScientiy experienced, and had throwm 
those implements aside, and ventured into the water wthout 
them. 

3,. The force of the stream had hurried him out of Ms depth, 
and he would certainlyhave been drowned, had not the branch 
of a wiBow^ wMcit grew on the hank, 'providentially hung in 
- hi® ^y, ' ' ' ' 

4, oie master took tip the coik®, which lay upon the ground, 
threw te scMar, hud made use of this oppdri^^ 

ten% to read a lecture to him upon the inconsidcsrate rasb- 
_ ' '' ‘ .. .. 

> ' ^ said, ‘‘Let tMS’b® ‘sa eixamiile io yod in the ednddisi 
.ii% and fiM should-, throw: *ow , 






afiCTIOJf m — SOKIFrUBE BmiU-PEX. 

-Biograpliy is a successive accotiat-'cf/tlje.eTeHts 
wiiicli have affected or distinguished panacular irndi- 
viduals. The business of the student of Biography 
should b% to notice those incidents or circumstances 
which mainly contributed to form the persoffs cha- 
racter or to render his life remarkable. 

From the references to the Scriptures here given, 
the Pupil must form one connected Narrative. A 
prominent position must be given to those traits of 
the individuaFs character which are deemed the most 
essential. 

The subject will sometimes require to be divided 
Into distinct paragraphs. The sentences .must ’'be 
dearly and compactly expressed. The references 
corresponding to each sentence must foe placed in 

the margin of each page. 

Ij« 90» iB4, 

Cmimjlctem. of Jh&ffPir js j SrowJts. 

Exercisb . — From the folhwmg refermces form mecomeckd 
Narrative rejecting Josephus ohmmtor m a hroth&r* 

Ben. xlil 6, 7, to ver, 28. j Gen, xliv, I, to vea*. 34 

Gen. xliii. 15,, to 34, I Gen. xlr. 1, to v«r. 24 
, From the preceding Terses, the principal traits in Josephs 
character must be e^blished, and the references given in 


‘ ‘ ' ‘ Lwsoia? 105. ^ 

,> 1 li I ' •* I ‘ 

i< ' TBn Mkskmr of , • 

0m r^ermm iotail 









Exoa, xvil 9. , Josit -vi. 26, 

Kamb, xili 16. Josk Til 6, 7, 9, 25. 

Deiil*. i 38. . ,, cToSfi. Tiii. 13, 18, 30, 02. 

Josk i' 3, 6, 9, 14. ' ^osk X 12, 21, 24, 43. 

^ \ liESSOK 186. 

Tm ZiFff OF SdMofsz, 

Exebcise . — From tlie /(Mowing references detail the leading 
traits in the character of Samuel 
1 Sam. 1 1, 1 Sam, Tii. 9, 15. 

1 Sam. k 2L 1 $am. xii. I, 3, 1 7, 18, 23. 

1 Sam. lii. 18. , ' 1 Sam. .txr. L 

tmssoH 187* • 

t Tme CBAmcmM of Dawzml, 

Exercise. die f (Mowing references detail dm leading 
traits m the character of Daniel 
Dm, i,. k, m, tI. ; Ezra, Till 2. ? Hebeik x 6. ^ 

„■ " • / Lessok 188. 

Tee Cearactmr of Paul, 

Exercise . — From the following references detail the hading 
tmiis in the character of St Paul 

Acts, ix. L to ver. 35. ; Acts, xili. 2. to ver. 16. 

' V ■’ ’ Lej^SOH 189. ‘ 

,Pbh Deamcfee of Pauz Ooegeeese* 

' . Act^ xiv., XT!., XTiii 

Lessoh'196. 

‘ Tee ^OMAEAcme of PEmn, ^ 

Exercise* die following references detail the kadmg 
traits m the character of St Peter, 

ir. 18^' 19 * : ' ver. 58 j Wr, 69. to TO** 

Jfek m* 00J I ' 75 . ''I, . ’ 

34 , 16 .’ to W. 23. . Aot^ 1 15, 16^ 
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SBOnOM — JOUKHiX OW OCCBEEBHCBS. 

In tills Section, the pnpil should be encouraged 
to make a Journal of the occurrences of a certain 
day, recording the eTents in the exact order in which 
they took place* Particular attention should be paid 
to insert whatever has struck Mm as remarkable or 
new, in the course of his studies. The whole should 
form a faithful register of actual transactions, written 
in simple and unadorned language. 



In saying my lesson this morning the master took occamon 
to remark, that Pyriimns came from a Greek word signifying 
fire, because he was inflamed with the love of Thisbe j and 
that the word pytumid came from the same source, because 
the summits of pyramids rise like flames, probably on dm 
frmeral piia Por, I believe, those immense structures in 
Egypt are allowed to be monuments of the dead- I could 
not help remarking, too, in my lesson, the extent of the wall 
which Semiramis built round Babylon, namely, mxfey miles ; 
and the fulfilment of the prophecy, that this wond^l city 
should now be inhabited only by wild birds and beasts. 

After breakfast I visited my garden, and found a low creep- 
ing plant in bloom under the hedge, which. I examined with 
the Plora, and found it to be Glecoma hederacea, or ground 
ivy. I leiaraed to calculate interest of money, and I read a 
considerable part of GoldsmitPs England, where he de^ribes 
the ^vage habits of the ancient Britons. 

In, the afternoon, we had a hdiday, and played at cricket 
for three hours togeth^. Whilst wafting my tfim, 1 remarked 
the lark in a neighbouring held, and my teacher explained 
to me the mcriiod of its mountiE^ so Mgh, by means of the 

la theeveming, I prepared my lessons for the next morning. 
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IjBSSOK 191. — A TBIF ON THE EAttWAT. 

TiXEumBB,’--' Carefully wri^ down £ie following in die order 
tf dieir ocewrence, 

h State ilie place of your destination j 2. in wliat class you 
IraTelled ; 3. iie fane j 4. iibe time of setting off. 

5. Wltat did you notice in tlie Station from wMcli you 
started ? 3. Describe your fellow passengers. 7, Detail any 
conversation wliicb you may Imve liad with any of them. 
S, Your remarks on tliis. 9. What striking objects did you 
notice on the way ? 10. Detail any ineident that may have 
occurred. 11, Your amvai, 

DeSSON 192. — THE HISTOItT OF 3UILWATS. 

S&iECiSB. — CarefuUy detail the history of Railways* 

1. Where had Bailways been long used f 2. What was the 
mode of travelling prior to tlie introduction of Railways ? 3. 
Which was the first great public Railway ? 4 State if you 
can the cost and traffic of this line. 5. State the mode of 
proceeding in laying down a Railway, 

Xesson to a mhsexih. 

1. Describe the objects which first stnick your attention, 
2. In the gallery of Paintings, mention which most attracted 
your attention. S, Wliat were the subjects of the paintings 
that you admired ? 4. Particularly describe the design, co- 
louring, and general effect of the best pictures. 

' 1 94. -t-toiT to a wtseuh. 

1. Describe the general appearance of the gallery of Anti- 
«|uita. 

2. Describe those monuments of antiquity with which you 
were the most interested. 3. Compare them with what you 
may know of similar modem ones. 

Gc^sry qf Foreign ProdtecUom. — 1. State what ffirdgn prp- 

' 2. 'U new- 
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parison between these and others of onr own growth or manu- 
factuiu 3. If of foreign, growth, state its nses ; If of foreign 
manufacture, state the process of maiinfactiire* 

Lesson 196, ■ ■ 

Exercise* — Carefidl^ detail the principal ocewrrmem of ymif 
last Sunday. 

1. Your time of rising. 

2. The principal heads of the sermon which yon heard. 

3. The ordinances which yon attended throughput the day. 

4. The portions of Scripture which you read and the coin- 
inents which were made on them. 

5. What good did you impart to others, or what good did 
you receiTe yourself ? 

Lesson 197. . 

Exercise. — Carefdly detail the principal occurrenemof last 
Monday. 

1. Your employment before breakfast. 

2. An account of the lessons which yon said after breakfast ; 
and what portions of these lessons you particularly admired, 

3. The nature of your employment in the afternoon. 

4. The nature of your employment in the evening, ’ 

5. Stdte in what things you have failed in your duty 5 and 
in what you feel satisfied with yourself. 

Lesson 198, 

Exercise. — Write a comected account on the fdhwing par* 
tieulars. 

L An enumeration of the studies which you have been pur- 
suing for the last month. 

2. Which of your studies you prefer to others, and state, the 
grotmds of your preference. 

3. State in which you have made a decided improvement. 

Lesson 199. 

^ Exercise ; — Carefidly rdate the parucuhrs of some visit 
w/iicA you rmy have paid to some fiends* ri . 

1. The incidents , which may have occurred on the road. 
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2. The coBTersations which yoix may have held^ and whafe 
was advanced on both sides. 

0. The pleasing traits which yon may have noticed in yonx 
fidend’'s chaaracter. 

liESSOH 200* — >A» 

ExeecOT*"-*- Om a humrous accouTii of the Festmties of 
Christmas. 

1. The 'Tnle Clog, and its oiigim 

2. Christmas Eve, and its party. 

0. Christmas Bay Dinner, 

4. Visiting and BelieT-dng the Poor. 


^Exbbcisb. — Gitfe a htmorous account of some Birth'^a^^ 

1. The Meeting, 2. The Dinner. 0. The Conversation, 

4TheP«^g. 


'!B3C1koisb.«- D etail rmdt of $qw tmi to mm Agricn!^ 

'teted Slow. 

1. The kind of Cattle exhibited. 

2. What improvement has taken place, 

3. The improvement which has taken place in the imple- 
ments of Hnsbandiy. 


Exercise. — DetaM t!ie residt of your visit to some Earm, 

1. The extent and rental of tlie Pam. 

2. The amonnt of acres which are arable — pasture. 

3. The improteanents Which may have taken place in the 
management and oeonomy of the Pamu 


} |sExlaKcaBB.--^I)s^ sdm vMt to ^ Sea-Side, , . 

h Xonr impresi^ons on observing the sea — and the tides. 
‘ .Tl^t.sea stee-^the i»IIs* ' : ^ ^ ^ \t)j 


SIXTH HALMEAE. 


OOUESl IIL^PART IL 


CHAFTEE rn. 

BESCRIPTIONS. 

A Description is a detail of the particular cir- 
cumstances bj “wiiicb persons, places, and objects, 
are distinguished from the rest of the species. 

Gei^eeal Rule. In describing anj thing, we must 
observe the natural order of ideas which occurs to us 
when thinking of the subject, so that one idea may 
suggest another, and an easy transition from object 
to object, or from sentiment to sentiment, may be 
preserved, till the whole description is completed. 

Note. No book must, m any account^ be consulted by the !!Pu|>iL He 
must depend on his own resources. 

SECTION I FOE ARTIFICIAL OBJECTS OF TRADE, 

y ‘ INYENTION, ETC. 

Rule 1. State the for which the object 

; , , is designed, its name, uses, and conveniences, 
f 2. A brief history of its progress, with the name 
* bf its inventor, discoverer,, or improver. 

. * 3. Its figure^ form, ske, together with an analysis 

I'l'' rf'sits parts* ■ ... 

4. The persons or artists by whom it is made. 

<5. The materials of which it is made, and the 
in which it is constructed* 
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6. Its effeeis $ that is, its advantages or disadvaix* 
tages to mankind^ hj increasing or abridging their 
•comfort, te* ■ ' ’ ’ 

Sometimes only a few of these heads are required. They may also he 
faransposed to suit the purpose of the writer, as in the following 

MODEi:.* — THE riVE-BOAT. 

2, Manners are indebted for tUs admirable invention to Mr. 
Greatbead, a boat-builder, of South Shields. 

3. The boat resembles in form a Greenland boat, but is 
more fiat in the bottom. 

5. It is lined on the inside and outside of the gunwales 
(edges), two feet broad with cork, and the seats also are filled 
'^jjth cork. It is rowed by ten men, and steared at each end 
by an oar, for its form is alike at both ends. It draws very 
littl© water, and will cany twenty persons, even when fell of 
water. The cork makes it buoyant, and being ns^ o^y in 
the upper portion of it, preserves it from all danger of dfer* 
seUiBg.''''' 

L B Is ahle to contend against a most tremendous sc% and 
in saving the lives of fee crews of wrecked ships has exceeded 
all expectation. It costs only M50. 

6. Xhmng eighteen years, not fewer than between two hun- 
dred and tfeee hundred lives have been saved, at fee entrance 
of the T^e alone : and in no instance has it failed. 

2. The first trial of this boat was made in 1790; and in 
ISOS, fee Society of Arts rewarded the inventor with feear 
gold medal, and fefiy guineas, for the invention. 

^ ;• XiBSSW 201. 

Wriis (uxording h ^os, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, a description 

L®SS02ff 202. ' ' ' ^ ' 

Wri^ aecordmg to Nos* 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , and 6 , a descr^m 
.^A^iohglL. j.. ^ ^ 
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waves and the oatrago of tempests, crnmbles every year more 

and mote into niins^ 

S* Here every tiling is solitary, every thing is sterile, every 
thing sad and despondent The shadowy forest no longer 
adorns the brow of the mountain ; — 

4. the singing of the birds, which enlivens even the woods 
of Lapland, is no longer heard in this scene of desolation ; the 
mggedness of the dark, grey rock is not covered by a single 
slimh i the only music is the hoarse xmiramring of the waves, 
ever and anon renewing their assaults on the huge masses 
that oppose them. 

3. The northern sun, creeping at midnight at the distance 
of five diameters along the horizon, and the immeasurable 
^ean, in apparent contact with the skies, form the gi'and out- 
lines in the sublime piettu’e presented to the astonished specta- 
tor. The incessant cares and pursuits of anxious mortals are 
recollected as a dream ; the various forms and energies ot ani- 
mated nafcttm are forgotten ; the Barth is contemplated only in 
its elements^ and as constitutiag a part of the solar system. 

Lesson 209. 

Desert amwdkig to Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, A village and its 
locality. 

Lesson 210. 

I)escrihe according to Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, An Abbey and its 
locality* ' ^ ' ' ' ' _ i-i 

> Lesson 211* 

X>e8crd)e according to Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, A Tnp down or 
up the XhameSj &c. 

: " ; ' ' ’"''’■t»sSOK""212. ' 

Bescnbe dc^ng io Nos. 1, 3, and 4, The Sun-BIse, or ^ 

' ■ '^Lb«>n213*' ' ' \ ; 

Bmcribc accordi/tg to Nos. 1, 3, ajxd! 4, The Sea, or A Hoim- 


. r-tt; -*51;',^ T' 






Bmc% a) SIXTH S. :im 


SECTIOIS^ m.* 


-THE OPEElTmS OB MBNOMEHA 
OF NATHEE. ' ' - 


Role L Select tliose operations or plienoineim 
wliich are tlie most important. 

2. Detail these in the order in which they occurred 
to your observation ; or^ according to their nature^ 
progress^ and effects, 

3. Append or intersperse, as yon may think pro- 
per^, whatever reflections the consideration of these 
circumstances may suggest. 

MOBEL.— KATUEAI, BISTEmOtlOIT OF &EE»S. ^ 

One of the most curious operations connected with the vege- 
table kingdom, is actively going forward at the end of Sep- 
tember, and more especidUy in die beginning of Octote. Tliis 
is the shedding and scattering abroad of the seeds of plants. 
The care of the Almighty is most strikingly apparent, in the 
multitude of wonderful and effective contrivances which insure 
the due spreading of seeds. 

It is bodi curious and instructive to observe what t$ds:e« place 
in the middle of a pasture or stubble field on a fine bree?:y 
October day. At one minute, a cloud of plumed seeds of tiio 
dandelion, groundsel, ragwort, and thistle, will sweep by, to 
be left, by the Jdrst lull in the wind, on some fitting place for 
their future growth. Then the winged seeds of the asli or 
sycamore come wliiriing past, to be caught by the next hedge 
or thicket, and many others are flying about, some of fliem, 
Bs, the seeds of the different kinds of mosses, so small, that 
they are invisible to us. 

Hot are even these the most surprising ways which Hature 
takes in sowing seeds. In walking along a sheltered ditch-bank 
during October, we may hear frequent Me cracklings or re- 
ports. They are produced by the discharge of numberless little 
vegetable carmoiis, if we may so term, them, wM^ are shooflng 
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seeds m aB directions. These are the receptacles or seed Yes- 
sela of touch-me-not, and of the various ^eeies of carda- 
nune or cuckoo Bowers^ — all of which are furnished with strong 
springs. As soon as the seeds are perfectlj ripe, these springs 
act suddenljr, hurst open the receptacles, and throw the seeds 
to considerahle distances. IIo%t carious this is, and how well 
worthy our most carcM attention ! 

liESSOH S15, 

Wmfer.— Betaii 1. The 4R?5earancc of Katiire in Winter — 
afeo the days and nights. 2. The effects of Winter on trees — 
on animals— -and on the land. 3, The advantages of Winter 
both to the land, and to man himself 

liESSOJ? 216. . 

Detail 1. The staU of the weather in January. 
% The Effects which severe weather has upon such animals as 
foxes, hares, rabbits;— and also upon birds. 3. Mention 
some anecdotes. 

' IiXSSW 217, ' , ' ' ' 

Eehrmry^ — 1. Detail the appearance of Nature in this month. 

2. Mention some signs of approaching Spring as to weather; — 

3. the birds; — 4, and riie trees. 

. , ■ JAbsbcw 218, 

1. Describe the change , from Winter to Spring, 
S. Show the advantages of a gradvxd Spring like ours; — also, 
3, ire advantages of variableness of weather. 

" 218 

,,, habits^ of in Mar^^. 

2. MWou someaniWotss. 3. Mention what birds nedgrate in 
3 S 3 dQ^nth ; 4* and to what counfecy. 

f ^ ‘ , tmkm 22(i ' *! " 

— 1. Describe wdi&eif Ih tb^'month. 2, Manion 

h^n now ^a^Dterib© m#de of 


Swm 4] SIXIH HAM*ina:CR,-"COIIE^ ’ m 

LmsoM 221 . 

Ma^. — 1. Detail the appearance of the month of Majj- 

2. the' agricultural employments and holidays of this month. 

3. Detail the effects of blights. 

Dessok '222. ' 

A Thunder-Storm. — 1. Describe a Thunder Storm. 2. Men- 
tion the utility of these storms. 3. Mention what precautions 
should he adopted In a thunder storm. 

Dessoh 223. 

A Hwrricam. — 1, Detail the appearance of the atmosphere 
preceding a hurricane. 2. Mention the effects of a hurricane on 
birds ; — 3* on animals ; — 4. on tlm produce of the land. 5, 
Mention one or two hurricanes. 

Lesson 224 

Volcanoes. — 1. Describe the nature of Yolcanoes; — 2. The 
origin of the name. — 3. Describe some eruption. 

Lesson 225. 

Light — 1, Mention in what manner light is emitted from the 
sun. 2. Explain the meaning of the term, BeflecUon of light. 
3. Illustrate this by some easy experiments. 

SECTION IV. — ^FAMILIAH DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTER. 

Bttle. Id. this Section, the Pupil may be left very 
much to his own discretion. He onghtj however, to 
reserve his most striking points till the last, that he 
maj rise, as it were, step by step to higher ground, 
till, at the conclusion, he arrive at the summit, whence 
may be seen a distinct view of the whole./ the proper 
subjects for this class are satire or commendation. 

MODBE. — ffiBCE ' /' - 

This young gentleman appears to be of a very restless dis- 
. position. It is impossible to fix Mm to any one pursuit .for 
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fiTO imnutes together* He tsikcs no deEgM in books. His 
chief enjoyment ap33ears to he in satis^fing Ms appetite- ^On 
this, indeed, he can bestow his attention for any length of tinic. 
Wliile Ms s^oolfeilows are engaged in their studies in school, 
he, though seated beade them, has Ms eye fixed in vacant 
space, and his heart on a sugar plum- His box is filled with 
baubles and eatables, and Ms books are employed as divisions 
between them, rather than as an occupation for Ms mind. He 
is either a sloven or a fop. He is always unhappy and always 
discontented ; but the worst of this character is, that it is infec- 
tious ; a noxious vapour surrounds it, wMch taints and annoys 
eveiything within its reach. Avoid it ; you will know it by 
its vacant, restless, unhappy look. Shun it as you would a 
basSisk, or the deadly fascination of the rattle-snake. 

■ liESSOH 226* ' ’ . . 

Desmhe iks character aftd habits o/’Tlie Diligent . 

Dessok 227. ' ' 

Gim cm oMtismg i^scr^Um ike ridzctthus character of 
The Fop. 

XiBSSOM 228. 

Bf^kt the noble qualities of The Philantliropist. 

Lesson 229. 

Poird out qualities cmd attainments necessary for Tho 
Merchant. 

Lesson 230. 

Depict the contempUbh character and wiserahle condition of 
The Miser, 

3teS0N 231* - 

'Qim an amusing description of die vexations to he endured by 
The Tain Man. 


.. Describe The <5ood Cifizen. 


Ias0oN 232. ' ' s ' 




Lwson .^3^« 
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Describe §4 character and attanmtenls qfTh^ HiMosopte* 
XiESSOH 235* 

Describe The Good Earner* 

I#SSSON 236. 

Describe The Contented Peasant 


SIOTIOH FHOM EECOIXBOTOHt 

To alternate witlt iSections Brd and 4tli tlieTeadxer 
inay read to liia Pupils a suitable descxiptiTe piece> 
and require them to produce from memory wbat has 
been read. AfterwardB> a comparison can be insti- 
tuted between the two, and notice taken of every 
deviation. By this means, the Pupil will be led to 
attend more closely to the Ml import of each word, 
to acquire a superior method in the division of the 
subject, and gradually prepared to clothe his own 
ideas in just and elegant language. 

Eor oh-vious reasons, the Skercises in this Section mtist he 
selected by the Teacher. 


' SEOriOK VI. — K)BmT. 

The Pupil may next attempt the composition of a 
few pieces in Poetry, not, certainly with a view of 
becoming a poet, but in order to imbibe a taste for 
Poetry, and be enabled to appreciate itsmerits. 
kind of composition, also, will contribute much to 
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Lessoh 237^ 

Pescnhe in Heroic Tueasurc, iliat is, m feet consisting of 
larnimes, ^foRotdng* 

The Power of God or. The Daj of Mgment ; — or, TIio 
Sabbath Morning. 

Lessok 238. 

Bcscrihe in Heroic measure, tlie following. 

England, — or, Jerasalem ; — or, Greece. 

Lessoh 230 . 

Describe in Anapaestic Verse, the foUowmg. 
TheSoandoftheScaj—A Shipwreckj-— or, Bailors’ Tdes. 

iT 

Lesson 240 . 

Describe H Bm consisting of four Iambuses, the forming. 
Htroaa 5— « Aspiralions of Tonth 5 or^ Eillal Aifec&>i>* 




mmm half-yeab. 

COUESE IV,-^PABT L 


CHAPTER yill 

EFISTOLAST COlffiESPOKDEHCB. 

SECFIOlSr I*— K3AK1>S OF OOMFLIICENFS OE BI3ul»BXS* 

Rule* Cards or jBiilets should be accotumodated 
to the causes for which they are written, and the 
character of the person to whom thej are addressed* 
Conciseness and simplicity should predominate in 
their composition. Homelyandincorreetexpressions 
should be avoided, as they produce only a low opi- 
nion of the writer. At the same time, highly com- 
■ pHmentary expressions' betray a dispositiohtoiatter* 
Answers to cards will be uniformly suggested by 
the requests or information received. 

Every note must be properly dated, folded, addressed, and sealed* If a 
wafer is used in sesaling, care must be taken to anply it with neatness and 
security. If it is applied in too moist a state, It will soil the paper ; if not 
sufficiently wet, it will not secure the Letter. 

MOOELS,— AH rHVtTAtlOK; ' , . 

London, July 1848 . 

Miss Thompson presents her compliments to Mss Wilson, 
and requests the favour of her company on Wednesday neist, 
at Six oClock, to take tea and i^nd dite evmnng. 

THE AHSTOK. 

; \ ^ J ■ “ Ckrenllih' 'Sqnam . 

Miss Wilson returns kind compliments to Hiss Thompson, 
Ifcd sincerely regrets, that a previous engagement prevents h® 
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from accepting Miss T.’s kiad myitation, but sball be bappy 
to do 80 OB $om© biher daj* 

Tuesday Aftemoon, July Ist, 1S48. 

XiESSOH 24L 

Exeecise, — A Card iayltmg to dinner or tea and spend 
the eYening, mentioning the time and place , — An Answer, 

A Card inyiting a party of Mends to hear a lecture on Che- 
mistry, mentioning the time and place , — An Answer, 

X^SSOIT S42* 

Exeecise, — A Card requesting the loan of some Volume. 
•^An Anmer* 

A Card inqnirmg after the health of some family,— 
AtSmrn 

Lessor 243. ■ , ^ 

Exbecis®,^A Card requesting a priyate mterview on some 
important business . — An Answer, 

A Card requesting some infomation on some subject.— A j* 
Answer^’ ‘ \ - 

SEOTIOIC H. — SHOKT FASiECLIA® LEXCTES. 

Eule h First, form a clear conception in your 
mind of the nature and purport of your Letter, what 
incidents you intend to describe, what rejections to 
make, and what point to aim at. 

2. Fndeayour to communicate your ideas in the 
same free and unencumbered manner as you would, 
if conyersing. with the person to whom y^-ou are 
writing. A stiff and elaborate style is as disagreeable 
in familiar letters as in friendly conversation. 

d. Begin the Letter, by writing at the right hand 
of ,tih.6,.top.pf the letter the. pame of the place in 
, wl^ch^, you lire, the day of the end alaoi , thci _ ■- 
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4. Tlien, about one or two inches from the top of 
the paper^ write the name of the person whoih you 
are addressings with Sir, or Madam^ if a stranger ; 
but Dear Sir^ or Dmr 3£ud€m^ or some other ad- ' 
dress suited to the person, if you are on 'familiar 
terms with the party* Persons of rank are ad- 
dressed according to their titles. 

d. Let your spelling be correct ; your sentences 
clearly and grammatically constructed ; and properly 
pointed. Arrange the different subjects into distinct 
paragraphs. 

6. Let. your penmanship be such as can be easily 
read. Avoid as much as possible all dashes and 
terlineafions. Make no abbreviations in orthography, 
except such as are warranted by the practice of cot'- 
rect writers. Heserve a vacancy for the seal or wa- 
fer, that no part of the writing may be torn when 
your letter is opened. Let your name be written at 
full length in a clear and distinct hand. Avoid post-* 
scripts, except when some circumstance necessary to 
be mentioned has occurred after your letter has been 
written. Fold, direct, and seal your letter neatly 
and properly. 


i 


London, Eeb. L 1848. 

My Dear James, 

Being now removed to a great distance 
ffom yon, knd deprived of those playfol interviews which 
were wont to make both of ns so happy, the best way that I 
can think of for keeping alive onr intimacy and promoting onr 
happiness, is to maintain a regular correspondence with each 
other, by commnnicating, in a ffee and fnendly manner, wliat-. 
occurs to either of ns, when it appears of sufficient im- 







portanco to be written, I am mm we shonicl <ienTO mum 
adTantage from such a practice. It would tend to improve 
our stjle of writintg m mU as our knowledge of grammar ; t& 
lipen our youthful intimacy into a fino. and lasting friendship j 
to occupy some of our leisure hours very usefiiJIyj and to 
express our thoughts on any subject in a natural and correct 
manner. If you approve of this proposal, I hope you will 
speedily comply with it, and favour me with an immediate 
answer. I know you wiE be happy to learn that I am well, 
and like my situation. Give my kind compliments to all 
Mends, and believe me to he, 

My Bear James, 

Your affectionate Briend, 

# am- — ' , 

X«S502sr 244, 

ExBRasB.— Fh*ee to your 1. Infonn him of 

your safe arrival at school; 2. detail what occurred on your 
journeys 3. riie state of the weather; 4. the appearance of 
the country ; 6. what alterations may have taken place in the 
school or play-ground, or the adjoining premises, during the 
vacation ; 6. mention in what studies you are engaged, your 
desire to excel ; 7. conclude your letter by your dutiful af- 
fection to your father. 

‘ _ ' LMOK 245. ' 

Exeecksb. — Wnfe to t/our Brokers or Sisters ^ — 1, Express 
^uir pleasure in writing to them, and your wish that they are 
weh; 2- mention some request you have to make of them ; 3- 
state some anecdote that has particularly struck your attention 
in some of your lessons ; 4. mention any thing that may have 
occurred bs yotmself or schoolfellows ; 5. describe the progress 
wMch you have made in your studies. 

^ -X^ssoH 246. ' I,' 

ExBEeiS3S.'---1^'fa to yow Banker on Bducatkm .; — L Ex- 
press your gratitude to him for his pst care ; 2. show him the 
importance of your present .studio; 3. the advantages of 
to ah '; 4 ‘ndrice Ihe” puhiriiment of the idle, the 
reWiaiferbfthediligmt 5^5. your determination to be industrioas. 
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XkssO'N 247, 

lExiaciSB*— Wr& io m eEr Bm&er mMfimi m Cm* 
pan^; L State yoar olisawatiow oa ionae coiapwaj ymi 

latdy freqacnted ; 2. notioo the Tariety of taJeai there dia- 
pleyed ; 3. descdho the fiMerent characters, the aenaihle, anpor-* 
fioial, loquacious ; 4. notica on what sahjects they were le- 
speotively interestea; 3, reqaeat advice in what you 

ought to conduct yourself in company, 

liESSON 248. 

Exercise. to the preceding m CmvermUm^-^l, 
Express your tkmisg for the confiilence placed m yw 'Judgw 
menfe ? 2, in promiscuous company not to intrude mt senti- 
ments, to wait for a proper opportunity ; 3. not to speak ousa 
subject which we do not understand! 4. to endeayour by 
reading and study to become acquainted with the useful parts 
of kiaowMge; ,l neyer to assert with undue couMeucej,— 
6. endeavour to please and improve tliose with whom you 
oonyerse; 7. avoid a censorious disposition! $. state when a 
company ought to he abandoned. 

249., , 

ExEBOtSB.— fb u gm^erBrS>er m Sate 

that as you are beginning life it is nectary to know what is 
•fee safest com-se ; 2. show the advantages qf a good cha- 
racter 3. in whom do men naturally confide 4. why we 
should abandon childish Icrity j fi. wimt qualities we sliould 
especially study. 

‘ . , , Ebssoh %m* 

E^roise . — Jmwer ^fo tJ^e preceding ^ — 1. MenMim ;^ur, 
thanks for your hrothefs kind remarks? 2. notice each, ]^- 
ticular, and state your own remarks from ohsermtions you, 
have made at school ; 3* state what you may expect from the 
world ; — 4. what qualities alone will afford red happiness. 

■ I^ssoif 251 I,- ... ‘ 

, togotiT Tmchr^^l^,, M hlui*^ Wte. 

properties die dog is distinguMied, 2. Mention two or thr«^ 


’’ 1 / ^^’'*‘^ 1 '*'' : ’ ' ' 
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§. a foi' wli*it tli6 nicistiff is useful, tlio 

the Ibxhound, tlie greyhouiKl, and die slieep-dog* 
LessOK 252. 

^Write to ymir Teacher on the IIo?'se;-^l. 

y; * "'"1 iu wliat countries there are 

2, what^ precautions they take to guard against: 
anecdotes of the horse. 


ItoncisB. 

Dcserihe its cpalities^ mention 
•wild, horses, , * , 

danger j 3, mention some 

liBSSON 253. 

Exercise, — Write to your Father alout Linen; *1, State 
how it is procured ; 2. describe the different processes used in 
preparing flax ; 3. mention what is meant hy/^^^ or lint and 
tow ; 4. state how the lint is spun into yarn. 5. Mention the 
Vinous purposes to winch linen is applied. 

Eessojt 254. 

Exercise.-- F nte to ymr Teaeli^ about Glass 
Mention how it is made ; 2. how, and hy whom it was dis- 
eoTered; S. menffon some things made of glass; 4, mention 
wliat sdbstitate was used before glass windows were intro- 
duced. 

SEOTION HI. — LETTERS OP BUSIKESS. 

Elbe. In Letters of Business, the style must be 
plain and conoMe, and the language clearly expressive 
of the purpose. Quaint expressions and rhetorical 
figures must be avoided, and also that cant elliptical 
style of expression wliich is so prevalent among 
tradesmen of'inferior education. This absurd mode 
is not only a base mutilation of language, but calcu- 
lated to render the meaning unintelligible. 

MODELS. 

_ ' OE 'M AOOOW EBQTOTEp. ' - 

Sir. It,. ' ’ J' 1 . ! 

Eapug a large and unex!|)edb6d demand mude. on 

wMc^i rc^foated :&r^me, 



vw ^ ximny mtmnQfom SMoiint, 

mui sMl feci wyself particularly otligcd by flie'r^toDcb of 
Its amowit before next ThnrsOay. Esense a freedom wliieti 
no^ng but tbo urgeMj of existing citcumAaBceg could iare 

maiiced im to take, and belioTe me to "be. 

Sir, Yoart Yciy respcsetailijr, 

n.*— AKSVEE TO THE PEECEEIHG. 

Sir, lieeds, J'ld^ 2iid, 1848* 

No apology was necessaiy' for demandiiig a 

Wiucli IS justly due. It gives me much pkasuro to find my- 
self able to send you £100, -wiiicfi you may place to roy cre- 
dit 3 and the balance, wbicb you know is very inconsMarSle, 
sbali bo settled at oto* first meeting* In ifie mean lm% 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

— * 

Lessost 255. 

h A letter roiiuesting infoimation respecting tiie chmrntcT 
of a Book-keeper, , , 

2* A?ufu?er to tke same. 

Lessok 266* t 

1. An Apology for neglect of punctual Payment 

2. An Answ^ to this. 

Lesson 267. . • 

1. A request for a Loan of Money. 

2. An Anmer to this* 

Lesson 268* . / 

1. Letter from a Young Trademian to a whoiosale house 
requesting Credit 

2. to the same. 

.Lesson' 262. 

1, A Letter announcing a dissolution of partnership, and 
^^n^ngpatona^etothenpwfiim. , , ' ‘ ' 
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SBOTIOH IT, — eWEBAL LETTEES. 


Rule L Before joe commence writing a Letter, 
and partieularlj if tlie subject be of importance, form 
a clear conception in jour own mind of its nature 
and purport, wbat sentiments are tbe most appro- 
priate for you to express, and the most suitable for 
your correspondent to read. 

2. The character of the person whom you address, 
as well as the station in life which he occupies, will 
evidently require great consideration. It would be 
improper to employ the same modes of expression in 
addressing persons above, below, and on a level with 
ourselves. Tenth, manhood, and old age ; friends 
and strangers ; the learned and illiterate ; persons in 
public and private stations; must all be distinguished 
by language adapted to their peculiar circumstances. 
Still, it must be remembered, that, in adapting the 
style to the subject and character, nothing more, is 
requisite than would naturally take place, in delibe- 
rate conversation with the same individuals, on the 
same interesting topics. 

Z, Though different sabjects require different qua- 
lities of composition, corresponding to the peculiari- 
ties of their nature, yet all letters will require neat- 
ness, ease, and perspicuity. ^ > v : ' 

A Oknisrai. HiffcE.—- In suljjects of weight and importance, the language 
shouH be soienm and forcible ; in mattes of inferior conaequence, free, 
easy, or htunorous ; in narrations, concise, dear, and distinct ; in exhorta- 
grave, seaions, and energet^; in congratnlaticai, sprightlyandexpyes- 
siteof Joylhl, emotions j in condolence, sjnppathetic, and consclatoij'5 in 
request, modest, respectM, togpmous ; and in granting a favoar, 

aiWIb'aand ^ ^ " 
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4. Let the principal dreumstamies (xanpjthemost 
prominent position in a sentence. Study brevity of 
expression as mucli as perspicuity will allow. Let 
tlie different subjects bo separated either by a <^ash j 
or by the commencement of a new paragraph. 

5. l^cither^aoteijoMs in foreign languages, nor any 
classical allusions, sliould be inserted, except when 
you ore writing to persons to whom they will be in- 
telligible. At the same time, low colloquial phrases, 
proverbial expressions, and trite common-place re- 
marks, are indications either of mental imbecility, 
want of proper education, or of association withiul- 
gar company. 

6. The Orthography must he correct, the sen- 
tences clearly and compactly constructed, and the 
clauses and members distinguished by appropriate 
points or stops* 

■ 260 . * 

tzmlm m -tki of Mriiain ai 
Hie time of the Boman invasion, Bescribo tbe dress of tiio 
Britons, 2. their houses, 3. agriculture, 4 mode of fishing 
5. warfare, 6 . religion, and 7 . gOTommeat ^ 

Bmok 261 . ■ 

l^-RCSE-E,-^Wntetoyour Teacher m the charackrof^frei; 

.State the.difiictilties by ■which he was sijoroiind^d j 2 *,„lih 0 
mode he adopted to protect his kingdom j S. hfe application 
to business ; 4. his wise laws ; 5. a summary of'iis character. 

* ‘ _ ‘ 'liBSSOJ? 262 ; 

i ris^ prepress, 'and 3. influeu©® 'Ou 4 





m ' jxmm ENGLISH COMPOSITION, [Chap, a 

LeSSOK 263. 

Wrifji on tM Mut^gmi — 1» State tlio 

origin and jbistory of tliis ; % its nature and benefits. 

Lbssok 264. 

Exeecxsb.— O w Origin of &e Mouse of Commons 

L State in wliose reign this occurred, and 2. nndcr what ch> 
cninstauces;,3. the power which it at first possessed; 4. tlio 
benefits which it confers on Britons, 

Lesson 265, 

Exercise.'— On ike Feudal Sgstemn — 1. Detail the rise of 
this ^’Stem ; 2, its nature ; 3. and the cause of its gradual ex- 
tinc^on. 

Lesson 266. 

Exercise. — On die Wars of the Boses ; — 1. State the origin 
of these wars; 2, state the disastrous consequences; — 3. the 
emblem of each party ; 4. the cause of their termin^ion. 


ExERCiSB.-«~Oft tke Beformaiion , — 1. State tlie causes which 
led to the Eeformation ; 2. the principal actors concerned in 
it ; 3. the blessings resulting from it. 

Lesson 268 . 

Exercise. — On Monas^es; — 1. State the origin of Mo« 
nasteries ; 2. in what manner the mpnhs employed their time ; 
3. what M to the suppression of monasteries. 

’ •> ^ Lesson '269. ^ ' 

Exercise. — The Bucaneers ; — 1. State the origin of huca« 
neering;2. mention the principal English bneane^; 3. detail 
the exploits of some of the^ 

Lesson' 270. ’ \ ‘ ' 

Exercisb. — The CivU Wars ^ — I. State the origin of the 
ctvH wars ; 2. mention the principal persons concerned ’ m 
them ; 3. detail thdr disastrous consequences to the Monarch. 


illiiljilii 





Iessok 27 L 

state hy^faMe mma 
pmcipally tlio Eestoraton was effected ; 2 . detail She state at 

ecouatiy at this time i 3. desciibe the character of ChmlMlI. 

loBSSOIf 272. 

Embcibe.— K e Revditions—h State what led to the 
Woteons.S. mentioa the prineij®!. actom in it j 3. what 
changes were effected in ow constitution. 

, XiBSSOJ? 273. 

“ RettOng I. Show its import- 

a-M© boa as to tile words tod tbe sense 5 2. mmmlh its 
adTtotages j a stsie the diiFerence between poctiy md prom 
hen treating of the smno subjects ; 4. mention the hgnris of 

speech <®cumng in Terse, 5. exemplify this ftom latin, Stench, 

or Enghah poets; 6. how is Envy represented by the poets , 

7. describe the effects of envy. 

Lbssok 274. 

Excise.-- I. Mention the principal empires of antiquity 
with the te of their commencement , 2. state tha eTonis wMeh 
wcnn:edml656,A.M.5 8. ia3247;4. in 4004;, ft. in flie yew 
622, A.I>. y 6. m 800, A.n. 

liBSSOK 275s. 

E2ffiKCKE. 1, Point ont the difference between podic and 
^ fflustrate this by several qnotatioiis from 

Esssoisr 270* 

E3£BnciSE.-~07i Show the importance of 

oratoiy in parEament ; 2. in ‘the church j 3. at the bar 5 4 in 
ordinary parochial meetings j 5. point oat the business of the 
orator ; e, quote or rather give an original specimen of per- 
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S. sliow the importance of the hahit of close attention j 4. men- 
tion a cliaracterislie of a little mind. 

liEsaoH 278. 

0« Anibitim ;—l. Explain amMtioii ; 2. emu- 
lation ; 3. what kind of ambition characterises a weak boy, — ■ 
4. a weak man ; 5. what quality distinguishes hoys of sense, 

6. men of sense ; 7. what ancient nations were remarkable 

for their love of excellence. 

Lessox 279. 

Exeecise.—- * Writing 'Themes ^ — 1. Suppose V irtue wore pro- 
posed to you for a subject, state how you would begin to write 
about it ; 2. show that virtue consists in doing good ; 3. in 
speaking the truth ; 4. prove that it is advantageous to aU, 

IiESSOK 280-. 

ExBKcrsK -— and Proh%,*— 1. Show how necessary 
these are in all stations ; 2. show that the tendency of vice is 
downwards ; ,3^ ^ow that a young liar will become an old one, 
a young cheat a confirmed one j 4. show the foHy of aliowiiig 
any one to induce you to undervalue morality. 



DIEECilOSrS POE .ADDRESSING 'PEiRSOKS 
OP EVEEY BANK, 

mm m mmmQ ato spEAxiKa. 


EOYAI. FAMILY, 


Superscriptwn.^TotU King’s (or Queen’s) Most Excellent Majesty. 
Commenmmnf — Sire, (or Madam). 

€o-nclusion , — I remain. 

With profound veneration, . ^ 

Sire, (or Madam) 

Your Majesty’s most faithful Subject 
and dutiful Servant. 

Addi'ess in speaking to — Sire, (or Madam) ; Your Midesty s or, Mav it 
please your Majesty. 

Feince Albert, anb Princes and Peincbsses op the Blood ItoYAL;** 
SuperscHptim.^To IBs (or Her) Eoyal Highness, &c. 


NOBILITY AND GENTRY, 

t)CE)SS AND DuOHKSSflSJ 

Superscription.-— To his Grace the Duke of — 

Duchess of 


* £loolS JSoyat.— -That in, the «otts and danghterg, brother* j&nd tiudw amd 
aimt8 of tlie King or Queen Begnsmt But the Prinee# nad PriawjwM 0 $ »h« JShod^ 
tliat is, the nepltwsi nieces, tuid cousin* of the King or Qaceu Begnjmt, sure »tyle4 

as. ’ , ^ 

« To liia Sigimm 

: ^ George of 





CGm-incncemsnt — My Lord Duke (or Madam). 

Cmdmim,^! have the honour to be, My Lord Duke, (Madam), ioar 
Grace*8 most devoted and obedient Servfmt. 

Addrminspei^ing ^a.—Your Grace; or. May it please your Grace; 
Of, My Lord, (or Madam)* 

I addr<?8si*ig all Wow the rank ot Duchess, vsho have the title Ladtj, tradesmen ahoatM 
mie the vrorda Mir Lady, instead of Madamt and scrvaaits and other perBOiis hi 


Marqussses and Maschionsssss ; 

Superscr/pitott.^TotbeMost Honourable The Marquess or Marchio- 
ness of 

Comj*crice7«ff«i.---My Lord Marquess, (or Madam). 

Ctmc/us/on.'^l have the honour to be. 

My Lord Marquess, (or Madam), 

Your Lordship’s (or Ladyship’s) 

Most obedient, and most humble Servant. 

Af^ress m speaking m. — Hy Lord, (or Madam) ; or, May it please your 
Lordship (or Ladyship). 

Eaeils and Codntksses : 

S&perscriptim^To the Right Honourable the Earl (or Countess) of 

(kmtnmicemenl,'^My Lord, (or Madam). 

Condusian, -- 1 have the honour to be. 

My Lord, (or Madam) 

Yotlr Lordship's (or Ladyship’s) 

Most obedient, and very humble Servant. 

Address in speaking to Bly Lord, (or Madiun) ; or, Your Lordship (or 

Ladyship.) 

ViacooNTS and Viscountssses:— Barons and Baronessess 

Thejbrw of superscription and address tJie same as to Earls and 
tessm; as. To the Eight Honourable the Viscount (or Viscountess, or 
Baron or Baroness — 

Baronets AJ® Knights: 

Buperscr^ptkm.^ To Sir (and in the case of a Baronet) Bart. 

Wives of Baronets and Knights* — To Lady — Madam. 

SSQITlRiEgS: ^ 

The Persons legally entitled to this title are, 1. The eldest sons of 
Knights, and their eldest sons in perpetual suebessjon. 2. The eldest 
sons of the younger sons of Peers, and their eldest sons in like sueees* 
sion- 3. Esquires by virtue of their office, as Justices of the Peace* 
4. Esquires of Knights of the Bath, eiach of whom constitutes three at 

, his installation. , 8. All that are styled **Es^ires " by the King (oi; 


i?EESOKS OE SVIBY RAKK. , ui 

in their commisrion! and appointmonM. The tifle irf Mmtie 

Who are entitW to superior consideration, &«•*, ac.^are-gdn«allr 
adaea to the superscription. ■ 

The Wjvis of Gontlemm, where several of the same family are mtrrlctl 
are distinguished hy the Chrlstiaa name of their husband. 

TiTWS by 'CODRTtSY: 

, , , , .. . Tresses, and the eldest som of Bark are. called .. 

Lords, and their daughters Mies, When there are other peerages k 
«ie ti^e eldest son in such eases takes tlie title next indiKnity. 

Thus the eldest son of the Duke of Norfolk, is called Bari of Surrey. 

Kigiit Honoobable: 

The title Right Honourable is given, I, To the sons and daughters of 
Dukes and Marquesses, and to the daughters and eldest sons of Baris. 

ToaUtbemembersotTIer M.Tjesly’s Most flonourablo PrkyCouncil'. 
^*11 Speaker of the House of Commons. 4. Tothe Lord Cnan- 
cellor, the Lord Chief J ustices, and the Lord Chief Baron, ii. To the 
Md Mayor of Londofl~.york~DubIia, and to the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, during the time they are ia oflficse, 

l-IONOOUtABLE: 

The title of Honourable is given to the pmnger sons of Earls, and all the 
sons and daughters of Viscounts and Ban.ms. Also, to the Puisne 
Judges and the Barons of the Exchequer. Commissioners of Govern, 
ment Boards and Departments, and also the Director of the Bank of 
England, East India Company, are generaliy styled Ho«<mrabie.’» 

BXCEfcLENCYS , 

This title is given to all Ambassadors, Plenipotcutiarioa, the Lord Liou- 
tenaut and Lord Justices of Ireland, the Governor of Canada, Sto. 
r Abcsbishop t 

W Commeneement.^Ta his Grace the Lord Archbishop of My 

Lord Archbishop. 

Jddress in speaking to — ^Your Grace; or. My Lord. 

; The W IVES of Archbishops and Bishops, Cfeaaceli ors and Judges, Geno- 

rals and Admirals, are addressed merely as « Mrs.” and ** Madam, un- 
less* they possess a title in their own ^ht, or through ^eir husband. 

' independent of his official rank. 

I, , .Bisappss ' / 

Commemem&nt.^To the Eight Reverend, the Lord Bkhtm of 

• My Lord Bishop. 

Address M speaking k.-»]S1y Lord ; or, ydtrr Lordsfe%. 
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Deans s 

' To 0e VeiT BeTemtl, tU Dmnot Mr. Hem i or, 


ArchoeacoNss . 

Cornmencanent.^-^To the- Venerable, tfee Archdeacon of — . Mr. 
Archdeacon ; or, Reverend Sir. 

C?EERatMSNJ . , . , 

Comwencevma To the Reverend William (or whatever the Christian 

name may be.) Reverend Sir. When the Christian name is not known, 
To the Reverend Mr. is preferable to Reverend with a dash. 

Right Worsbipfol and Worshipfui. t 

To the Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Recorder of the City of 

London, the title of Right Worshipful is given ; and that of Worship- 
fal to the Mayors and Recorders of other Corporations. Justices of 
i«the Peace are also entitled to Worshipful and Your Worship, 


LoNnoNt ' ' ‘ ‘ 

Printed by Spottiswoobe & Co. 



HEW AND BOPEOVBD lEDinONS 


EICHARD HILEY, 

MISCIPAI. OF TIW COrXEaiATE AND COMMISftClAI, SCBOOt, TtiOSP mCB, 
TADCASTEB* 


HttErS ENGLISH GBAMMAB AND STYLE: To 

ZhS Advice to the Student on the Attainment and AppU- 

typeT. ^laSoTriS^li' greatly improved md stereo- 

Opinions of the Press, 

n of extensive ttsefulness in a schooW>ook is* iiliat 

iiabie to constant changes in successive editions. Accord- 
In present eminently practical manual onnstruction 

style, has, at the suggestion of tlie publishers, 
a r ^ thorough revision, rendering portions which formerly 
were defective complete, in other parts re-arranging the order of subjects, 
generally re-touching and occasionally re-writing the original matter, 
and omitting whatever did not strictly fall within the scoto of the work, 
with a View to its republication in a stereotyped edition.^* John 
** The fact that this book has already reached a Fifth Bdltien shows, at 
le^t, the probabuity of its possessing merit. Its range is very consider- 
able; fitertmg with Grammar, which it prosecutes under the usual divi- 
sions of Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, Punctuation, and Prosody, it 
proceeds to deal with the rhetorical part, under the heads of Figurative 
X^anguage and Verbal Criticism, after which we have what, perhaps, will 
be to many young people the most interesting portion of the volume. 
Advice to the Student. The Attainment of Knowledge Is discussed at 
considerable length, and after this the Eetention of Knowledge, followed 
by the Application of Knowledge. There is a large amdunt of matter in 
the volume, which is calculated to be very useful to young men and others 
who desire to promote their own intellectuai improvemetit.^* 

“Mr. Hiley’^s work>ilI contribute much to extend the boundaries of 
grammatical knowledge, and tend to familiarise the determined student 
with the principles, peculiarities, and structure of his own language, so as 
to apply them with accuracy and facility. As a grammar it f« Tenable 
because comprehensive *, it is a guide in difficult as well as easy cases, and 
is perfect in matter, arr^gement, and general manner of elucidation. It 
supplies numerous deficiencies in preening grammars, rectifies existing 
errors, and renders the subject more available to the practical purposes of 
life. In the section on Style the author directs the studemt’s attention to 
those principles of beauty or energy of expression which characterise the 
great masters of composition. Soaie sound advice is givai on the mental 
habits necessary for the attainment, retention, and ready appUcation of 
knowledge. The work is what the aittfaor evidently desires it to be. a 
faithmi and lucid exposition of the suldectsof which it professes to treat.“ 

Smd&y Times, 

, j|vl|,dhdt>as ahd GOv* Faternoster Emr. 


Mkhard Hil^h Elementary School Eooks, 


ABKIBaHBHT OF BILETS EljraLISH OBAMMIIS;'', 

together with appropriate Questions and Exorcises, progressively ' 
arranged, and divided into Lessons. The Sixth Edition, very consi» 
derafoiy enlarged and adapted to the Stereotype Edition of the 
Grammar^ ,18mo, la, 9t#. 

III. 

mmvB cmj.m fibst English geammae ; ;; 

divided into Easy and Trogrefisive* Lessons, to each of which are ■ 
appended copious Questions and Exercises. iSmo. price 

HILETS PEACTIOAX. ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

Fart L, or Junior Series: consisting of Four Courses of Progressii'e 
Exercises, divided into appropriate I^essons., Kew Edition, corrected. 
ISmo. price Ia 6<3f.— KEY, price 2s. Crf. 

v' . ‘ V. . ' . ' V' . 

HILErS PEAGTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

^rt II., arranged in ' Five* Boohs and divided into approjiriate ? 

' Lessons : Forming an IntroductioB to Argumentative Compositiopf, 

\ ISmo. price ^ , s’; 

** A very dsrefal schodVhook, in w'hlch the introduction to argumentative 
composition is aWy treated, and rendered so plain, that it must speedily 
find its way into general use. The subjects selected for exercise are 
nicely diversified, so aS tn improve without wearying, the ifted/ff -the* / 
yimtnfni pupil.”' \./V ^ j JBeU*i f 

Ertstefsns '''ja>APi»i)''To'’'BiLBTk 'ulofisa 

ORAMMAE: Progressively Arranged and Divided into Lessons j 
,j, with the Principal Rules. i2mo. price 2s. 6if.« • ** 

‘ ' fvn. ' 

HILETH, -.ELEMENTS OF LATIN GEAI^ 

the use of Schools. With Selections from Zumpt, KiShner, ' 

Schiller, Roddimao,a»d Adam. 12mo. price 3s. 

HILBTS' PROGRBSSrvl'' EXERCISES - OH ' 'fTHi*'! 

AC,CfBB^rCE OF THE LATIN GRAMMAR : With some on th/?: 
leading Rules of Latin Syntax. 12rao. price 2#. 

V’ ■*;' • ' ' iXt Vi 

HILErs CHILB’S FIBST GEOGBAPHY* till f* ^ 

■ ' the Elemettfary Glasses. 18mo. price Ninepence. 

jaiLEy^S PBOGBEBSITE GEOGEAPHT, 





Fdur Ckmraes, divided into appropriate Lesstma ; with- : 
, .Rxfisrclsea^ J2mo. price !fe. 

rAIHTHMraiOAL' 
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